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CHAPTER XI. 


THE FIRST KISS OF LOVE. 


, Thou to me 
Art all things under Heav’n—all places thou. 


_Anp Sir Richard and her future? Did 
Clarice pause to think of them? Did no warn- 
ing note or vague mistrust arise and bid her 
pause on the brink of the precipice ? 

Passionate and pale, hot andcold by turn, en- 
taptured and terrified, ecstatic and despairing, 
Clarice followed her lover meekly along the 
harrow passage of that modest  hostelrie 
about seven miles at the least distant from 
Scarborough. 

_.D udley was very nervous. . He fidgetted with 
4s rings and chain; he knew that from his 
‘ay of managing the events of to-day all the 
Prosperity, yes, and safety of his future, 
depended, 

§ And there was such a thing as hooking your 
‘So and notlanding it. Can herely on Clarice ? 
‘an he make her love him with that wad un- 
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reason of the poet’s that never questions—that 
wholly believes and clings to love’s supreme 
edicts as to the utterances of the supernatural 
and divine? 

Were Clarice to go straight to Sir Richard on 
her return and tell him she was engaged to 
Dudley then would he be undone. Investigation, 
light of any kind, thrown on his past, and 
Dudley Ivors would be compelled to vanish 
from the scene. And he had to make her under- 
stand that a private marriage would be neces- 
sary. He must rely on that untried faith. 
It was all very difficult; women so often 


rebelled. 
Clarice shivered a good deal as she found her- 
self in the pretty little sitting-room of the inn, 


alone for the first time with her lover. She did 
notas yet feel the effects of the shower, for she had 
thrown a little waterproof cape over her 
shoulders long ere the storm had spent its fury, 
and paleas the white bloom of the narcissus, 
she now leant thoughtfully against the mantel- 
piece. Dudley ordered biscuits and wine, and 
insisted on Clarice drinking some. He swallowed 
off a couple of. glasses of sherry himself, and 
rose superbly to the situation. For the present 
wooing should suffice. 

«Won't you take off your hat, Clarice ?” he 
asked, rising and standing by her side. “I’m 
sure it must be soaked through with the rain. 
We shall have to remain here an hour, at the 
least, if we wish to escape it on our return 
journey.” 

For the first time Clarice recollected’ those 
who were waiting for her at home. She started 
as one roused from a drugged stupor, and drew 
her hand over her eyes, and with the action her 





black, wavy hair loosened from-its braid by the 
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ride, and always too heavy for the fetters of 
comb and hair pins, fell over her shoulders in a 
damp, rippling mass. 

The flower in Dudley’s button-hole was a good 
deal the worse for the rain, but he drew it from 
his coat and playfully fastened it in those ebon 
locks while he rested one arm round Clarice’s 
waist, and by degrees, and almost without her 
knowing it, pressed his lips to hers. 

“Have you not promised to be my own dar- 
ling wife ?”’ he cried, as she struggled to escape 
his caresses. 

The joy was too exquisite. Clarice knew she 
must resist, or love would speedily assume a 
form of intoxication. 

Yes,” she answered, detecting a faint re- 
proach in his tones. 

He released her at once, almost coldly. 

“If you really loved me, Clarice,” he said, 
slowly, “you would not shrink from my em- 
brace—I, who have loved you too well for my 
peace.” 

Clarice feared he was aggrieved, and that she 
had wounded him. . She laid her hand in his 
and came nearer. All hercalmness, her queenly 
dignity and grace, had vanished. She fancied 
she must die if he were harsh or scorned her. 
And then the tears came. Dudley rather dis- 
liked the “weeping” form of woman, but he 
now trusted in her natural weakness of cha- 
racter to save him from the deadly snare await- 
ing him. He must play a desperate game if he 
would be free. : 

“T know it’s awfully silly to ery,’’ sobbed 
poor Clarice, burying her face in her hands, and 
leaning over the table, ‘* but I’ve been thinking 





so much of you for days, and never sleeping I’ve 
got quite nervous. And then you seem to 
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doubt me. 


second, and her lips met his like ' flowers 
nourished by the dew. Is it indeed love that 


Tt-it makes me wish I—I vas | 
dead.” 
Dudley was on his knees by her side in a | 


be not too eongpicuous just at~present for mare 
reasons than ene. Dudley’s many imperfections 
had been unfortunately browght of late into a 
very unfavourable light. 

He had been playing hide and seek with 


words andideeds of men. 
/ Mgreat snare. 

Sir Richard rarely ever inculcated worldlines 
an “his conversations with Clarice, or, indesj, 
; feared harm might overtake her. If Clary 


She was falling iny 


makes her sob on her lover’s breast, and vow to | various people whom he had robbed, but he | had one fault above another it was that hinty 
serve, obey, and worship him through all } trusted that after getting Clarice in ~his-power |-at: by Mrs. -Steele—she -was inchined to be sj, 
eternity? Dudley has almost lost his head, too, | and making her consent toa private marriage, , she rather enjoyed scheming;and intrigue ; j; 
They are both equally removed from earth at | he could induce her to give him a sum of money | pleased her to think she loved in secret, and wy 


that moment. 


| necessary to stop various ugly gaps in his under the influence of a passion none had ev, 


But the man of the world kept his senses | fimance, enable him to throw oil on the troubled ; guessed, and of which Dudley constantly fanngj 


tolerably clear through all the torrents and 
waves of passion. He insisted gently but deci- 
sively on the necessity of a private marriage— 
gave specious and clear reasons for it with the 
ingenuity that with him was second nature. 

He must co away for a time from England, 
he explained — Sir Richard might oppose the 


marriage and give them endless pain -and @iffi- |: 


culty. He also was loth to leave Claricesmaned, 
for any other:sviitor to fascinate. Would she) 
trust him with her future? Would she eonsent 
to his prayers? ‘Heaven help women «wheniitte4 
tongue of an wnscruprisus man pleads——winen 
temptation arises and tuey are led on *toitheb 
own destrption. % 
“ Lask you to trust me blindly, my Glaniec;” 
he said, in his serious, measured way, that would; 
have impressed the «reatest sceptic diving of] 
his moralityandworth. “I shall be able soom/ 
to explain everything clearly to you and to your, 
entire; satisfaction; but loving you so well dy 
dread Gelay. SirRichard may be utterly op 1 


to the subject,and, as Dudley shrewdly — 
out, while Clanigedbuddered, that ‘Sir atd 
was daily visibly ‘M@eclini in ‘health and 
pred would awit ibe sare while to harass / 
or trouble him withitineir affairs. ; 

«<TIf you doubt my character and mespect- 
ability,” said Dudley, with a «magnificent. ges- 
ture, “ask your Uncle Seratchell what I am 
thought of. My cousin is Lord Ivers, and I 
may succeed one day to the title.” 

Clarice loved him too well to thimk of-eon- 
sulting her Uncle Scratchell, who she knewqas'! 
unpleasantly disposed to her. ’ 

“T hate the Scratchells,” she said, with a 
charming pout, and dried her tears at their 
mention. 

“ Of course, darling, they’re dreadfully vulgar. 
John Scratchell eats peas with his table-knife 
and dusts his boots with his handiterdhief. But 
what would you? ‘We can’t.all have ten thou- 
sand a year and no encumbrance. And then 
he’s your uncle,” 

Clarice felt rather ashamed of this relation- 
ship. Dudley, with his: prinee-like air, :his.ex- 
quisite manners,-and handsome features, looked 
down, of course, on the Scratchells, as the friend 
of the Prinee of Ivry\and the Spanish Const] 
would do. 

Nevertheless he fattened on their shot roast 
joints with really touching condeseension. and 
admired the ill-dressed ranks of the little 
Scratchells through his double eye-glass till 
Polly, Sarah, and even the twins imeheap brown 
Holland glowed .and felt glorified anda trans- 
formed by that survey. 

“For the present let us only think of the 
beauty and happiness of our love,” muttered 
Dudley, drinking off the remainder of the‘pint 
of sherry with his vietor’s air. 

Clarice was silent. It was all so naw to‘her. 
These sudden raptures and strange fears were 
the beginning of another life. She had left 
her innocent childhood behind her with the pink 
hawthorn buds and tender lilac’ clusters atthe 
old Manor House. 


CHAPTER XII. 


FOR BETTER FOR WORSE, 
POORER. 


BOR RICHER FOR 


"Tis then we worship falsehood, 
Believing it to be true. 


Dopirr did not ride the whole of the way 


home with Clarice, he judged it more prudent to 


‘waters, smooth down those he had most heavily 
swindled, and begin life anew. 

‘He wished to turndown or tear out that much 
blemished page in his past history, and write 
his name freely and safely on a new virgin folio 
where no damaging reeords«might be handed 
down‘to the ‘admiring gaze ef posterity. Our 
coders also a somewhat severe one, not 
fcow'se anything so-terrible inits:punishments 
vas the 2 ussianstortures in ‘theemines-and Siberia 
—atwhich are far worsethan death—étill decidedly 
severexand Dudley liked\to keep the safe side of 
the hedge. 

When ‘he returnedeto Jubilee "Terrace the 
Seratdéhells had finished tiveir dinner, but 
Wudley was in, nommesd for g. He-was 

anos a ate gameleftifor a man, 

: was achain being fo ‘that would 
@ragikimedown to the lowest dept dhe could 
pon ag van “satvation by) a aarriage 
‘that would stave Oif'ithe idrended 


hoe dost forthree hundred) 


cangit on whereas Clarice 

her mongye—vw: e her give, 
yeome of her jewellery like and sell it ae 
owe there's sa) rosvewill /sate;me from 
mma@tber ers of my friends. .\ Heaven save 
tite wark,» a datkugss more bitter than 
death.” 

“I think the loves mo” Dudley mused, 
walking restiesaly up aud down the room, “cand 
she’s really avwwect littletitine—neveraaseuch 
adovile pigetm—strong deses-of 
ements, kisses, amd think 


charming: specte 

by side ftom “the ‘out therejsdang 
risk, and suspense before me ere holy matt 
converts Clarice Heathevte into Clarice 
Ivors.” 

He then wrote out various well-selected 
sonnets, resolved to waylay*Mary, tip ther hand- 
somelv and beseech her to give-his poems to her 
young lady just before “reviring to rest-——poems 
read on a pillow were so touching. 


on the shred-like remains of ia:cokd “shoulder of 
mutton, mighthave been alarmed ‘as ‘to her 
dashing friend's sanity had whe yseen Dudley 
take’up a ‘pair cof pocket ‘pistols: and eye ‘them 
fora longtime in silence. 

“If T fail,” he muttered, tapping one of their 
shining barvels, “shall I trust:to sow who. never 
fail? Yes, better that than the:doom which will 
hurl me amid that terrible flock who ape: revog- 
nised by a numberand nota name.” 

Thoughts ‘of affection’ and ~6f ‘tenderness 
mingled with his dreamsof Clarice; he loved her 
as much asa voluptuary ean, he ‘meant \to'spare 
her all-future troublehe would improve, re- 
form, and make ‘her happy. ‘Sir’ Richard, if he 
lived many months, must, of course, be told of 
it-all by degrees, but Dydiley ‘believed ‘the 
master of the Manor’ House conta not last very 
much longer, and there would be no’ fear of dis- 
inheriting his adopted daughter-were ‘the mar- 
riage kept a ‘secret. 

Clarice remained in her room nearly all the 
remainder of that day,:declined toa in the 
evening on.the score of a violent headadhe and 
went early to bed. She was very restless and 
miserable, she hated deceiving Sir Richard, but 
she dreaded losing Dudley still more. 

Lovecame to her as a mighty. spell, a great 
enchantment, and: Dudley followed .up..his, vie- 
tory with all his accustomed skill. It wasalmost 
a pity Clariee had not mixed more with younz 





‘he 


“Am@there’s so littl me 


Mrs. Scratchell, patiently feeding the twins | 


girls of her-own age, and, learnt to mistrust the | 


| the flame. 

At last things came to that miserable ms 
| with Clarice that, what with her lover; 
' caresses, prayers, threats, and coaxings, she con. 
' sented to a private marriage. \ Pale and breat}. 
| less she hung on his words—how.¢onld she bex 
| to lose him, for Dudley spoke vaguely of goin 
| abroad did-she persevere smher mistrust. Asin 
| and again‘he rehearsed hhis most specious.ar. 
| ments, andvat last hewas rewarded as he i. 
| sired. 

Sir Richard and Zama had beenscalled am; 
for a day or two#rom Searboraugh; she wishe! 
to consult an emiment “who had 
over for a month from Ge 
Ofhealth, and Dudley, 
the opportunity ~presented sof : 

Clarice was left «alone with jer’ 

nominal eare of Lady Ram’ 

band had just arrived, and thus ing ppr- 
amised to go more smoothly with Dudley thani: 
5 : to hope. ‘ 

iihad made all the: 


ter teat ir being 


/ 
and Dudley seemed both fond of flinging ‘ther 
money about justnow, andyas \Marysapiently 

“Ifthe quality ’ave their.own «ways ‘of goin 





| ptowericwhat’s that to us?” 
| “Mething at all—provided it paid—and s 


“keep a still tongue. Clarice’s weddixy 


y }morning did not look propitious. As she nm» 


from her bed-at-six o’clock, drew aside the blini 
and looked out below, whispers of ill-omen spsie 
in the storm-driven clouds, and hoarse murmus 
of the sea, if she had only cared to listen. Heary 
| clouds drifted: across theisky, the sea was fier 
| and sullen, angry waves lashed the shore—itt 
| to Clarice’s excited mimd and imagination thes 
portents suggested no dark dread of cowilf 
‘Soryow'; she was agitated, of course, but ere 
these emotional thrills of fear Were pleasat 
and no real dread of the .marriage being an1! 
omened one took any deep root in her mind. 
mother’s voice had been ;ever lifted to warm « 
guide the girl; she had had once a bitter exp 
rience of poverty and she longed to be lovei. 
Poor Sir Richard, sad and contemplative i 
nature, could not understand that craving fit 
excitement, change, amd. a more passionate avi 
intense form of life which besieged Clarice. Ts 
loneliness and seclusion of the Manor Hou 
had made her also somewhat morbid. 

But it was an occasion for tears as wells 
rapture, and Clarice had at last a fair pretet 
for weeping. ‘She ‘oried’ quietly for about 
‘hour, and then feared: her featares would Jo 
swollen and puffy, and that Dudley might 
disappointed in his‘ bride’ sa, : . 

At seven o'clock “Mary appeared with a cup“ 
tenon a tray for ‘her young ‘lady, having 1 
Jeft one outside Lady Rankin’s ‘bedroom Gott, 
and little did that estimable lady dream of wh 
-was comg-on above. : 

“ Don’t ery, dear miss, it ’ull spoil your eye 
said the maid, quite cheerfully ; “‘a weddilt 
isn’t a thing to weep about,-and he’s a beautift! 
gentleman and loves you from his very ’eart, Tp 
sure.” 

« But how.can I -be , Mary, when To 
deceiving dear, kind Sir rr 
« But then, miss, you’re, no real kith nor kit 
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of master’swhat would be perhaps a ‘sin ina 
daughter ain’t one in astranger—is it ?” 

This logic ‘had'‘its effect; Olarice sipped her 
tea and thought ofthe lover waiting for her at 
the villagé church, and rather enjoyed the 
romance of the situation. ~Shé-had been a sort 
of frozen girl, or -icé-spirit: all her life, before 
Love’s fires had changed ‘her destiny, and her 
love had grown to’ be a:somewhat unreasonable 
emotion. 

The time dragg¢d slowly on ere Clarice began 
to dress. She wore a.dark brown silk dress 
trimmed with handsome chenille ;.a little brown 
hat with one crimson , rose that just touched her 
black tresses; the colour burnt brightly in her 
cheeks; her eyes were liquid and soft with 
love. 

Dudley had secured a splendid ally in Mary— 
she encouraged and supported. Clarice .in_every 
possible way,'and the faithful maid was rather 
thankful than otherwise to get her young lady 
away in the cab without a scene. Dudley 
sppeared singularly cool and self-possessed. 

“Oh, my darling, I knew, you, would , not . fail 

me,” he eried, taking both Clarice’s little hands 
in his, 
Clarice could mot speak .fortrembling. ‘The 
clergyman haying now arrived «the ceremony 
now proceeded quietly, and the words were 
solemnly pronounced that made them man and 
wife. 

Dudley breathed freer, as if relieved from some 
deadly weight. Clarice had behaved beautifully, 
her nervously sensitive-nature only showed her 
sweet womanliness, and now to leave.the porch, 
get rid of Mary, and drive quickly away to the 
quiet sea-port;town which would be.the holiday 
resort for to-day. 

No wedding breakfast, no speeches, noguests, 
none of the bright paraphernalia of marriage— 
only acfew, hours of ecstacy together, then a brief 
parting, peace, safety,.and:.a future blessed by 
wealth and love. A very nice programme, in- 
deed, if things will.enly.work in well, But will 
they ? 

“My wife,” whispered Dudley, his features 
quivering with real feeling, “my sweet Clarice, 
all mine, this proves*your-trust in-me, beloved— 
trust that-you shall‘never regret ; ‘my whole life 
shall be passed in securing your’ happiness.” 

They have walked a’few hundred yards down 
the road by this time, Mary is out‘of sight, they 
are alone beneath Heaven’s: canopy—husband 
and wife—for better for worse. “But why does 
he start and turn pale; why be~ seized -with that 
awful dumb trembling whith‘even Clarice—in 
her present exalted state, perceives? Why that 
look of horror on the face of this man she has 
married ? 

Can he escape—or is it too’ late? Two men 
come slowly ‘forward: and one is takimg those 
terrible bracelets’ from ‘his pockets. “Dudley sees 
the game is‘up,'that Pate has been altogether too 
strong for him. ‘Olarice elung*to him in pitiful 
terror, She; flings: herself into,bis arms, calling 
him every tender name—her darling, her love, 
her husband. 

“Yes, you're trapped right.enough,” said the 
—— holding him fast. “ It’s. bad.for the young 
lady.” 

“Great heavens! is there no.escape now ?”’! 
gasped Dudley, reeling backward. 

“Sorry to say 16, My man, you'll get fifteen 
years for this if I don’t mistake.” 

A piteous shriek fell from iClarice’s:white'lips, 
she tried to push the men off; her eyes were wild 
and flaming, Dudley, bentling over her, 
whispered : 

“I shallybe for ever deat to you, my Clarice, 
and I will never claim you-+even/if I do live to 
— out of—~Poor ehild, I «won't do you that 

arm,” 

He muttered some: more scarcely intelligible 
Sentences, and she clasped his hands and clung 
tohim and looked in his face with an angnish 

teven moved the hearts of those who had 
come for him. 

“I have sinned against the law,” muttered 
Dudiey, “but none need ever. know that you are 
my a Heaven bless you. Farewell, ice, 


farew 


And she watched him depart and wondered 
why.she was not mad. 


CHAPTER XITtI. 
A BREAK. IN THE ‘CLOUD. 


Love’s holy flame for ever burneth. 
From Heaven it came~to Heaven returneth. 


Tue Indian had again hafiled his pursuers. He 
and Lilian were many miles from ‘Rome before 
the moon rose, when the detective again sought 
their dwelling, and, after, passing a few days in 
Tuscany, they left Italy for good, travelled 
through Spain, and ‘then went to Arabia. 

Rupert Tresilian found one day a little note in 
Lilian’s handwriting addressed to him and 
hurriedly informing him of -her departure, and 
the young man made up his mind then and there 
that he-would see her again. Leave this girl 
whom he felt so deeply interested in without 
making one effort to reseue her from her uncon- 
genial lot ? 

Impossible. He could not work for thinking 
of her—could not content himself with painting 
from memory iponees of-her fair young loveli- 
ness. His‘ Margaret” was indeed the best re- 
posreneaticn of Lilian, and, strange to say, it 

ad been purchased by Sir Richard when in 
-Rome. 

“ What ails you, Tresilian?’ the sculptor 
Valleria asked, in his.good-matured way. “ Your 
group does not progress ‘very rapidly. Are you 
longing to return to your native.land—are youa 
victim to some unaccountable.nostalgia ?” 

Rupert smiled.and threw down his chisel. He 
was wondering whether Aida would ever awake 
to an intense realisation of life:as it existed— 
would ever be aroused like that statue of King 
Pygmalion’s to a consciousness of love. She 
had beautiful thoughts, she was half a poet in 
feeling—he had seen. her reading Shelly, Byron, 
and Keats.in the old: deserted.garden' when he 
had. flung Jer his offerings and waited for a 
smile. 

“I believe, Valleria, that.I’m in love,” he said, 
lightly. 

“ That’s rather.a morbid state of feeling, isn’t 
it? And your muse, my young Egeria ?” 

«¥ care more for little Aida than is consistent 
with common sense. Yes, Valleria, some spell 
draws me to her still. I can’t work or study or 
think but I see that fair classic head and the 
down-drooping eye-lids, and they confuse my 
senses. Isn’t she the divinest vision that ever 
gladdened* a man’s sight? ‘The clusters of 
that golden: hair, the arms, ‘too perfect almost 
for even sculpture'to do justice to. Aida is like a 
flower in her girlish grace:and loveliness.” 

“TI -daresay in reality she’s frightfully 
eee ane mae fruit inher spare time, and 
goes to sleep ail day in thesun, and with no more 
soul than Gallated when she’ was mere marble,” 
said Valleria, shrugging his‘shoulders. He was 
past the romantic age, and youth’s emotions are 
often almost beyond the comprehension of the 
middle-aged. “Go home to your beautiful 
eastle, my ‘dear Tresilian,” he ‘said, tapping 
Rupert’s arm, “ put yourself into'severe training, 
listen to‘your excellent mother Lady Tresilian’s 
worldly counsels, and fallin love with the latest 
beauty of the season, and if all this doesn’t cure 
you, why write a book and make‘Aidathe heroine. 
You’ll-have had» quite enoagh of her before the 
end of the third volume,” 

““By-heavens, I believe you’re right, Valleria. 
T sit here and: dreamall dayof the ehild, and the 


air ‘and -the climate and the surroundings all 
favour romance too much for prudence—these 


crimson roses, with-their : deep. green. leaves, re- 


‘mind. me.of the day I.drew.oneover her hair and 


painted her for the first time. A-fever is in my 
veins, Valleria, my heart aches to behold Aida 
again.” 

a Go bome-straight,” said the sculptor, “and 
do.asI suggest. This restlessness is a very bad 
sign; you'll be making an idiot of yourself if you 
run after Aida.” 

And even as Rupert. nodded his head, as if in 





approval of the sculptor’s suggestions and pro-: 





phecy, he was resolving that Arabia and not 
England-should be his destination. Return to 
Crawley Castle and be snubbed by Herbert, his 
elder brother, and be bored by Lady Tresilian’s 
worldly jatgon, with Aida. all the time exposed 
to the cruelties of the world, and worse still, at 
the merey of the Indian—no, never! 

This he swore while Valleria looked at him 
wistlessly, pitied and understood him. Is not 
memory ‘the sight. of the heart?” ‘Rupert's 
mental vision'ached to again behold Aida. He 
had seen her tears; he had listened to the 
terrified pleading accents with which she at 
times.addressed the Indian; he had no power 
to arrest these memories. Love had, indeed, 
stolen into his veins with its devouring, fatal 
power. 

He was anxious also to study Moorish art, 
which was in itself a living poem. So when he 
had arranged his affairs in Rome, and said fare- 
well for a time to his friends there, Rupert set 
out for the Moorish village named by Aida in 
hernote. Perhaps he might find her stillhere, 
and if not, he might be able to discover some 
clue by which to trace her. 

It was a‘ village round which were several 
small farms and vineyards, and when Rupert 
arrived, after a long but interesting journey, 
he heard a young voice singing a Mauro-Spanisa 
song about love and wine that set his pulses 
beating. But the voice was not Aida’s. Rupert 
sighed and passed on. Then he met some 
ancient-looking Arabs mounted on iron-grey 
barbs. 

Gans rested on their bows, and one carried a 
stick presented to him by a supposed saint to 
preserve him from robbers. They were strange, 
picturesque-looking people, their slippered feet 
armed with spurs on which was some Arabic 
writing, for the spurs had been blessed by th< 
saint. 

Over the mountain passes and amid thick, 
shady forest groves Rupert journeyed, dreaming 
of Aida. As: he, entered the village in which he 
hoped to.find her a marriage festival was going 
on, and here splendid scenes met his view for 
future delineation on canvas. Grapes, melons, 
and flowers were displayed on rustic’ benches, 
and curious drums sounded. Moorish girls were 
dancing in their fanciful costumes to the music 
of a, guitar. 

He-saw rare artistic treasures before him, and 
felt, in this old and wonderful land, greater 
artistic power and finer inspirations. The warm, 
fragrant air, the clear sky, the sunny mountains, 
were indeed suggestive of the highest beauty, 
and with his strong and vivid imagination 
Rupert gloried and revelled in the change, 
while the hidden hope of finding Aida in- 
creased. 

Lilian;never for one moment imagined that 
Rupert would ever set out in.search of her, and 
since leaving Rome she had suffered terribly. 
The Indian had been more than ever irritable 
and peculiar. It seemed as if he could not bear 


‘the girl from his sight for a moment, and 


Lilian’s health began to: fade. 

She had grown used to her life of misery and 
depression before she met Rupert Tresilian, but 
since hearing his low-breathed words of love « 
great restlessness attacked her,.a.sort of hidden 
revolt against Fate. She could not sleep ai 
night; she lost her appetite. She would sit for 
hours wrapped in thought, while the Indian, 
whose span of existence was drawing to a close, 
laid on the couch in a sort of semi slumber, 
partly caused by weakness and partly by opium. 

One day Lilian was standing at the little 
window of the farmhouse where they were 
staying, and which overlooked the vineyard, 
when she saw Rupert pass slowly by. Djalma 
slept heavily. She thought:she might dare to 
steal out across the grassplot ere he awoke and 
speak to Rupert. She had watched him with 
sudden ecstacy, her lips parted, her breatu 
coming quickly, for instinct told her it might be 
she he sought. 

Lilian threwa light lace fichu about her head 
and: glided softly from the room. Shades of 
twilight were gathering. It was a-warm, lovely 
evening ; clouds swept above the mountains, and 
some Arabs on horseback galloped swiftly by. 
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She plunged into the thicket foliage, and at the 
sound of her footsteps Rupert suddenly paused 
and turned. 

Ah, yes, it was Aida, paler and thinner than 
when they had last parted. Love’s keen eyes 
perceived the unmistakable change that had 
taken place in her since he had seen her reading 
her favourite pgets in the old Roman garden. 
For a second neither spoke, but their hands 
were closely clasped and intertwined, and there 
was a deadly pallor on Lilian’s cheek. 

“ Aida!” he cried, his lips quivering as he 
drew her closer to him. “I could not live with- 
out seeing’ you, dearest, without knowing if 
you were well and happy.” 

* How good you are to me,” she murmured, 
too overwhelmed with joy at finding him near 
her again to wonder if the Indian might wake 
and call for her. 

** Good to you, Aida. It is useless to disguise 
the truth from you any longer. I love you; I 
care for you so much that I only think of your 
welfare.” 

He paused and pressed her close to him. A 
passion of tears burst from Lilian. She hid her 
face from him ; her body quivered and shook. 
She was forgetting to be patient and endured. 
A great rebellion was taking the place of her 
former passive suffering. With her love had 
come emotion and a certain element of tragedy. 
With it she felt she could look unmoved on 
death were Rupert but by her side. His will 
would be her only law. 

And have you thought sometimes of me, 
Aida?” he asked, in his lover’s voice, bending 
over her, and moving aside one golden tress. 

** Always,” she answered, lifting her head. 

His lips met hers in a long embrace, and 
Lilian forgot that the Moorish twilight was 
deepening into night’s shades, and that the 
moon would soon arise above the mountains. It 
seemed as if they were both back again in the 
sculptor’s palace, that enchanted region where 
faint, soft music sounded, and the fountains’ 
splash mingled with the harmonious rapture, 
and they had sat silent in the hot, fragrant hush 
of the Norman room. 

«We left Rome so suddenly,” she said, after 
a pause, when Rupert gazed at her tenderly, and 
framed her sweet face between his hands, “and 
we have travelled in mary lands since then.” 

** Who is this man who claims you ?”’ Rupert 
asked, in a low voice. “ Were you born in 
India ?” 

As he spoke a soft, cat-like step sounded 
through the thicket, and Lilian started and 
trembled. A thin hand was outstretched and 
rested on herarm. It was the same hand that 
had torn her from her father’s home and love, 
that had slain her mother. Was it destiny? 
The Indian stood before her and motioned her 
away; but her gaze was fixed on Rupert, and 
Djalma understood from his answering one that 
Lilian would never more be alone in the world, 
or utterly at his mercy. 

“Trust me, Aida,” marmured Rupert. “I 
shall watch over and defend you by night and 
by day as long as strength and life are mine.” 

He lifted her hand to his lips, and kissed it 
reverently. She had never heard a mother’s 
voice—no loving breast had pillowed her young 
head to rest—but it seemed to Lilian at his 
words that every tenderness, every joy, were at 
last hers. The world was no longer wirter; it 


* was like a lovely garden, full of -fairest flowers, 


and both lit with eternal sunbeams. 
(To be Continued.) 








A MOTHER’S REMORSE. 


“ My hopes are dead. Mylifeisa failure. I 
am the unhappiest of women.” 

Thus mused a sad-faced woman as she walked 
through a beautiful park in one of the plea- 
santest of our many small cities. Her face 
mirrored her thoughts. There was a tragic 
look in the depths of her dark eyes and a 
sorrowful curve to her lips. Yet she was 





dressed tastefully—even with some pretensions 
toelegance. She hada comfortable home. She 
had never in all her life wanted for food and 
shelter. And skipping along by her side, 
buoyant with health and happiness—his warm, 
velvety, smooth hand in hers—was a beautiful 
boy of four years, her very own. And yet she 
thought herself the most miserable of women. 

“God is unjust,” she thought. “To some he 
gives everything. To me he has given no- 
thing.” 

The child looked up in her face. 

* Are you going to cry, mamma?” he asked. 
“Don’t I love you.” 

She scarcely heeded the words; scarcely 
listened to the sweet, clear tones. Yet she 
loved the child; wasa tender mother. But his 
words brought no comfort to her. She still 
continued to nurse her gloomy thoughts. The 
child finding her an unsociable companion, broke 
away from her, and ran along in advance—the 
joy of his innocent heart breaking forth in sing- 
ing and merry laughter. 

**Once I wasas merry and as light-hearted as 
he,” thought the mother, as she listened to his 
merry outburst, “ but now laughter is almost a 
stranger to my lips. And no wonder; for my 
life has been nothing but disappointment, 
nothing but failure.” 

Was this woman a chronic fault-finder, or 
had she cause for hercomplaints? She thought 
she had. Her life was not what she had planned 
it to be. She had been an intellectual, ambitious 
girl. Early in life she had made a grand 
mistake. She married a man of whose character 
and disposition she knew little—attracted by 
his prepossessing exterior and easy off-hand 
manners. Most girls have a desire to essay 
matrimony, and many of them mistake a 
passing fancy for love, as Leora Mayne, of whom 
I am writing, did. 

She discovered her mistake in good time; 
discovered that there was not a thought, not an 
aspiration, scarcely a feeling in common between 
her husband and herself. Intellectually and 
morally, he was her inferior. The fancy she 
had felt for him soon died. His affection for 
her was no deeper or more lasting than hers for 
him. Harshness and neglect had long since 
taken the place of caresses and endearments. 

It was after her marriage, after her hopes of 
a happy home had failed, that the young wife 
essayed to win for herself a place in literature, 
and failed, as so many do. e obstacles to be 
overcome are so many, the prizes are so few, the 
contestants for them so numerous. 

Domestic unhappiness and disappointed ambi- 
tion, these were hertroubles. They are troubles 
not to be lightly esteemed ; troubles which have 
driven many to despair, to death. But this 
woman had her child, her beautiful boy, full of 
health and promise. He was hers, to love, to 
train, to cherish. Of his love at least she was 
sure. Mamma was the dearest object in the 
world. And yet she had said, *‘God is unjust. 
To some he gives everything. To me he has 
given nothing.” 

The sweet, soft air fanned her brow. The 

trees waved over her head. Thelaughter of her 
child was borne to her hears, as he bounded on 
before her. Suddenly his laughter ceased. He 
tripped and fell, striking his temple upon the 
stone coping which surrounded the pond in the 
centre of the park. 
‘ She hastened to him. Already a crowd had 
collected around him. She looked at their 
horror-stricken faces, and gave a sharp cry of 
anguish. She knew the truth, even before her 
eyes fell upon the ghastly, marble-like face. 
Her boy was dead; stricken down in the fulness 
of health and beauty by one blow. 

“Oh, God!” she cried, “ I am justly punished 
for my ingratitude, but how can I bear it?” 

They bore them home, the dead child and the 
fainting mother. Years have passed. Leora 
Mayne has attained the object of her ambition 
—recognition as an author. Crushed flowers 
yield sweetest perfume. Some birds sing best 
under torture. So it was with her. The songs 
which the world applauded, whose pathos made 





oe weep, were wrung from a bleeding, aching 
eart. 

Often when walking forth in the sweet summer 
air—alone now, always alone—she remember 
that day, that last day, when she walked fort) 
with a little hand clasped in hers, with litth 
feet bounding gleefully along at her side. Sh 
remembers, with bitter remorse, how unhappy 
she was that day; how little she valued the 
treasure that God had intrusted to her keeping. 

“How blind, how wicked, how ungrateful | 
was,” she cries. ‘Oh! ifonce more I could fe! 
the clasp of my child’s hand; if once more | 
could hear his merry voice, once more 
him tomy bosom, I would ask nothing more. | 
would resign all else, and be the happiest 
of women.” 

Oh! mothers rich or poor, high or low, whow 
children play around you, healthy and happy, 
their little hearts full of love for you, prize your 
blessings. Do not look upon them in the light 
of cares or hindrances. Do not, whatever your 
troubles may be, feel that you are utterly 
miserable—that you have nothing to h 
thankful for—while you have-one little heart to 
love you, one little soul to train for Heaven. 
May it require no sharp and severe dispensation 
of Providence to teach you how largea part of 
your life’s happiness is centred in your littl 
child. A. E. D. 








DIDST EVER LOVE. 


Have sa studied your innermost 
eart 


Unravelled its depths, part by part, 

In search of its long hidden lore ? 

Have you looked there, in moments of 
leisure, 

In quest of its Si cae treasure ? 

Have you searched it quite deep to the 
core P 

If you bave, did yon e’er feel a pain, 

Unaccountable ? . Stilldid remain 

A pang that you ne’er felt before ? 


If you have, that is love in its youth, 

And you’ll soon feel the force of its 
truth ; 

When in age it grows stronger and 


more 

Then you’ll find, if this love is 
returned ; 

Your is sweet repose will have 


earned, 
And the pain will have ceased with its 


cure ; 
Then your life will be happy and 
bright 
As the bird on its swift, airy flight, 
And all will seem joyous and pure. 
But you'll find, if your love is alone, 
And another’s you never can own. 


What a drear earth this is to sustain ; 
You may hide this sad sight from the 
world, 
But sweet peace from your life will be 
hurled, 
And that pang in your heart will re- 
main. H. M. G. 


Tux building of the new Eddystone Light 
house is now making rapid progress, and the 
work achieved this year already exceeds that 
done last year. Two-thirds of the solid base o 
the structure is now brought up to within three 
feet of high water mark during the spring tides, 
and the work will shortly be less dependent 0 
tides and weather. 


THe London fag Club et oe 
opportunely to the front again, just as 
publics Ast commences. ‘That excellent 
society is able to boast of having taught 10,00 
boys and girls toswim during the last five years, 
They do “all for love and nothing for foweed 
and the amount of benefit they confer is in 
culable. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


THE PRETTY LADY., 


Her eyes are homes of silent prayer. 
Txenyrson, 


_ Tux telegram which it cost the Earl of Fair- 
leigh so much time and trouble to compose was 
very short. It ran as follows: 


ae Lorp FarruricH. To Mrs. Ward, Fair- 
leigh Court, Blankshire. I leave London to- 
morrow with my wife. Write to Post Restant, 


+ =~" You had better keep the news from 


It was a strange message for a nobleman to 
send to his servant; a strange thing so to 
occupy a husband of a few hours as to induce 
him to leave his wife alone, but then the earl 
Was not quite as other men are—a shadow lay 
on his life, and at times pressed heavily on him; 
the burden of a secret which sometimes weighed 
him down. 

The message was vague enough. Telegraph 
clerks are proverbially the least curious of 
humankind, or this one might have wondered 
at the earl’s despatch. Doubtless Mrs. Ward 
would understand it. To the uninitiated it was 
bewildering, 

What news was she to keep from L. F., and 
who was L. F.? The only news we can think 
or was Lord Fairleigh’s wedding, and the 
initials L. F. would have described his wife, 


(A NEW MEETING.] 


only that she was in London, far away from the 
picturesque home of the Vanes, and from the 
dominion of the faithful housekeeper. 

When he had paid his shilling, Lord Fair- 
leigh left the office quickly with the air of a 
man who has just got rid of a disagreeable 
piece of business. He sprang lightly into the 
hansom. 

“Spartan Street, Notting Hill,” was his next 
order; ‘‘and drive as fast as you can.” 

It was more than two years since the last 
visit we paid to Spartan Street, but the quiet 
thoroughfare was but little altered, though cer- 
tainly No. 9 individually had a greater look of 
prosperity than on the summer morning when 
Mrs. Clive answered A. Z’s. advertisement. 

Rich autumn flowers bloomed in the boxes 
before the windows. The steps were of a spot- 
less white, and the servant who answered the 
door was a decided cut above the damsels who 
performed that function generally in Spartan 
Street. 

“Is Mrs. Clive at home ?” 

‘Yes, sir; will you walk in ?” | 

She ushered him into the front room and! 
went to call her mistress. No need for her to 
ask the stranger’s name. He had paid several 
visits to the house in the last two years, four or 
five at the least, and Susan had not forgotten 
receiving as many half-crowns. 

“It’s Master Bertie’s papa, ma’am,” she an- 
nounced, without any hesitation, ‘‘and I think 
he’s in a great hurry, because the cab’s wait- 
ing.” 

Mrs. Clive was upstairs turning over a pile 
of childish garments which were in want of re- 
pair. She smoothed her hair and adjusted the 
folds of her widow’s cap ina minute. Then she 
was ready. 

«You had better call Master Bertie in from 
the garden, Susan.” 

Hugh, Earl of Fairleigh, shook hands with 
the gentle widow, who never guessed his title, 
and performed so fully a mother’s part to the 
child he had confided to her. She noticed that 
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and also that he looked worn and anxions. For 
the child’s sake she took a keen interest in te 
father. 

Money difficulties, she knew, did not trou? i+ 
him, and she wondered what made the hanc- 
some face so grave and thoughtful. How sur- 
prised she would have been if anyone had whis- 
pered to her that this was his wedding-day, and 
he was the happy bridegroom of one of the 
fairest girls in England, who loved him with all 
her heart. 

“IT am an unexpected visitor,” he said, after 
a pause, “but I had no time to write and teil 
you I was coming.” 

“ Indeed, we have been expecting you. When 
you were here in May you promised Bertie you 
would come soon.” 

«And I have not forgotten it, but unforeseen 
circumstances “s 

Here he stopped abruptly, thinking of Rosa- 
mond and the change she had made in his 
whole life. Why wien he was here last he had 
not even seen her. Then he added with a 
visible constraint : 

“ How is the child, Mrs. Clive ?” 

“Very welland happy. You will like to see 
him at once.” 

She had risen to ring the bell, but he inter- 
cepted her. 

“Ina minute ortwo. I havea few things I 
should like to mention to you first.” 

She resumed her seat, but he was so long be- 
fore he spoke that she began to feel alarmed. 
Surely no trouble was coming to her little 
charge. 

“Tam about to leave England, Mrs. Clive, 
anq I have no notion when I shall be back.” 
‘his was certainly the last news the widow 
had expected. 

“T hope no trouble is calling you away,” she 
said, kindly. ‘ Perhaps you may return sooner 
than you expect.” 

He shook his head. 

“TI am going for pleasure chiefly, but yet 
there is trouble in it, for I must leave my child. 








he had gone out of mourning since his last visit, 
Pe] o 


You know how entirely I trust him to you. 
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Will you do this one thing more for me, and 
keep my memory green with him while I am 
away ?” 

«TT will never let Bertie forget his father,” 
strangely touched by the solemnity of 
manner. “Of that you may be sure, Mr. Clare, 
but I hope your absence may not be so.deng "as 
to render it possible.” 

The earl smile? sadly. 

“Whether I am in Englané or abroad, I 
fancy the result will be the same. My bay will 
grow up with more affection dor you ‘than for 
me, Mrs. ‘Clive, and I cannot blame. him. He 
will not-sceme. No one canmaderstamdthat if 
I seem to neglect my sondéJis re he 
benefit. a 

ed isso young yet,” 


—that Bertie would have no place in his stately 
home ; “not for a long time, I think, dear.” 

“Christmas is a long time, will you come 
then ?” 

“TI think not. You must be a good boy, 
Bertie, and mind all Mrs. Clive tells you,and 
then when I come‘back I shall beso pleasedi:” 

The child’s facegvew grave as ‘his own. 
such moments as'these for those ‘who could read 
it, the likeness between the father and songrew | 
wa, Sal he tii h meibeck?” | 

7 ‘when ‘you'co 
was themext: 


i. 


leigh was in plenty of time for the recherché re. 
past he had ordered. 

It never occurred to him that the secret be 
was hiding from his wife could reach her from 
any other source: before that evening in the 
firelight, when he had learnt her love, he had 
told himself over:and over agaimhehad no right 


boc egy but:the temptation ‘was ‘too strong ‘for 


\He, with his shadowed past, had married a 
girl in the heyday of her beauty, and he 
ed herwith a passionate intensity too deep 

4 4or-words. Lhe earl would have borne anythinz 


; for}Rosamond’s sake if he might have suffered it 


‘gyher side, the cotild not have exiled himsel 
her presence. 
‘lettold himsel all would :go-welLof the fev 


one 


, three in all—who ‘Knew the 

) notvone ‘would prmaeen. (Aina to have-access to 

‘the young countess. oo his-wife, she would 
_—_ nius, his bright guiding Star, 
| anil noone should come near her ‘to tell tic 
cant Vaan 20 carefully concealed. In her 

_ presence he honed to forget ‘the ‘troubles of his 
peat 5 surely her love would be ‘balm for 


liye 

plant all his‘love to.» mew hone.” 

« He ‘will never have any home but yours, 
Mrs. Clive, /umttil pane = ea one for 
himsdl—, Iam anxious Tem away that 
he should not make eequaintamce with my rela- |. 
tions. I theve none mear ‘enough to possess'a 
disinteresten affection forthim, but ithere are a 
few distant ones who, if «ame across the 

i him as my 


you—weuld 
She was puzzled at his evident embarrass- 
ment. 
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ant yet as he sat mang her, his thoughts 
|} would stray to the modest little house he had 
| jst left, and the child who sad ‘soadmired tie 
| “pretty lady.” How Bertie would have loved 
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“I think you need ‘have no fear; Bertie is 
only five years old, yon know. I doubt if he 
remembers his own mame, except ‘that it is 
Bertie 

“ That is justit. Womsthave given aunch 


your mame? As he gtews older ami goes to’ 
school itamay shield himifrom many a slight. 
Until I-ean claim him, owill you let him be 
known as Bertie Clive ?” 

Of all requests this surprised 
most. She could see nowmotive for it. The 
child was a rich man’s son; his heir, as the 
father had just stated. Why deny him his own 
mame. For a few moments she was silent. 
Every instinct of her nature objected to the de- 
ceit, but on the other side. she loved the -bay 
dearly. 

At present he knew nothing of his parentage, 
he called herself and Marion “ Auntie,’ and Mr. 
Clive “Papa.” His name had mever been 
mentioned in their little circle; if she parted 
from Susan it need never be guessed ‘that.he 
was not her nephew. As the father said, it 
might be better—Katharine knew well: that.a 
child with no visible relation seldom :fares well 
among his fellows. 

“I do not think it wise,” she answered, at 
last, “‘but I am quite willing to do as you,pre- 
fer.” 

‘I shall never forget your kindness.” 

She rang the bell then and Susan brought in 
the child, a pretty little fellow in a braided:suit 
of summer cloth, a noble looking boy worthy to 
have been called by the title which was in ‘very 
teuth his own, Viscount Vane. 

Mrs. Clive rose and would have left the father 
and ehild alone, but the former by a glance 
asked her to remain. 

“Tam going away for a long time, Bertie,” 
he said to the little fellow, a ‘what shall I send 
for you to remember me by ?” 

“T shall not forget,” ans wered the boy ; “but 
when will you come back ?’ 

He stood leaning his curly head against his 
fatherand looking up into his face. There was 
but little resemblance between them; Bertie 
had but few of the characteristics of the Vanes 
beyond the clear, open forehead and thé firm 
mouth. There was a foreign touch about his 
beauty, especially of his clorious eves, but as he 
stood there looking up with precocious thought- 
fulness into his father’s face, he was a child: any 
man might have been proud of, and yet thesi ght 
of him always brought a bitter pang to the earl’s 
heart. He loved the boy and yet he was to him 
his keenest source of sorrow. 

“I don’t know,” replied the earl, with a 
strange, sad recollection that his absence or re- 
tarn could make but little difference to his child 
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2 soles. me.” 
oe -bewe néfused, 
but rps ee ‘the spring and 
the locket flew vand of a 
beautiful girl, s0ft.brown hair and large, 
tender hazel eyes. Mrs. 'Clive.cotild not help 
seeing the vexed expression of Mr. Clare's face ; 
delicacy prevented her looking at the face, she 
guessed it to be that of Bertie’s dead mother. 

«Oh, the pretty lady !”” cried the boy, appre- 
ciating ‘as children can the rare sweetness of the 
face. “‘ Papa, I ‘would like ‘this for my very 
own.” 

The earl closed the locket hastily : it contained 
a photograph of Rosamond ‘Keith taken before 
her illness, and he was'anxious that Mrs. Clive 
should ‘not see it. 

“Tl send you a locket just like this one, 
Bertie. I mustn’t let-you have this because it was 
given to me.” 

He kissed his:son, shook ‘bands warmly with 
Mrs, Clive and went out to his eab. 

‘Mawntie,”’ asked ‘Bertie, when they had 
watched his father out of sigitt, “‘ do you thiik 
‘papa will remember ?” 

“Tam sure he will, dear.” 

“°Cos it wasn't'the gold thing I wanted, 
auntie, it was the pretty lady.” 

‘Was the pretty lady mamma, Bertie ?’.and 
even as she spoke she thought what a useless 
question it was'to pat to a child who had ‘lest 
his mother at three years old. 

“Oh, no,” replied the boy, shaking his head 
very decidedly. “* Mamma was'black, this lady 
was so pretty. I think, auntie, her face must be 
like the angels’.” 

A-week later a handsome locket arrived at 
Spartan Street, but there -was no portrait inside 
it, and little Bertie pushed it away regret- 
fully. 

«The pretty lady was what I wanted, auntie, 
don’t you think [ll ever eee the pretty 
lady 2” 

And the question set Mrs. Clive wondering. 
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CHAPTER XTV. 


ONCE AGAIN. 


Let the dead past bury its dead, LONGFELLOW 


Ir is mot so yery far from Spartan Street.to 
Charing Cross Station, and when persons are 
only. spending one night at. an hotel thev are 
not expected to dress ‘for dinner, for Lord Fair- 





his father’ssweet young wife bad he only been 


; allowed’tosee her. 


‘Suchithoughts as'these ‘kept the earl rather 
silent, but Rosamond was too weak from her 
recent ilimess to observe it. Besides, they were 
es even from the first a won- 
devful.calm ‘had .existed in their courtship, as 
thoyugh-each trusted the other too entirely to 
make:protestations or exact promises. 

Resamond was with the man she loved best 
in ‘the world, who already held the place of 
home, friends, everything, in her heart. This 
day she had received the right to be at his side 
for ever, and she was happy. She never thought 
of wondering where he had been that afternoon, 
or yet of attributing his silence to those two 
hours of absence. 

There are some natures—and surely they are 
of the élite—too noble to suspect, who, once 
haying given their trast, trust on until the end, 
too true themselves to doubt others, too great 
to notice petty things. These characters. are 
rare enough ; they suffer much when they awake 
to the truth, but surely they are preferable to 
the miserable, fault-finding, sceptical, distrust- 
ing, temperament which is'their opposite. 

Rosamond Keith had married the Earl of 
Fairleigh knowing he had suffered deeply, and 
that in time that suffering might also touch her. 
He had not chosen to give her his full conf- 
dence ; other girls might have weighed every 
minute occurrence carefully—remem bered why; 
how, and by putting all together have found 
out what was kept from her ; but for such a 
course, we repeat, Rosamond was infinitely too 
noble. 

“ Our last evening in England, dear,” her hus- 
band said, fondly “when the table ‘had been 
cleared, and they sat on the sofa, itis arm round 
her, her head leaning against him. 

“ Where are we gome, Hugh? ‘Do you know 
it’s very strange, but Ishave no-idea.” 

“To Paris first. I thought we would stay 
there for about a week, and then go on to te 
south.” 

** I shall enjoy it very mauch.” 

«There’s. nothing so pleasant as having 20 
fixed plan. We w ill wander through Bordeaut 
and Marseilles, then perhaps we'll-cross over 
and have a peep at-Africa. So long as you get 
well and strong, Rosamond, it does not 
matter how many months we stay away.’ 

“We two stand quite alone, Huga. How 
strange itis neither of us have a single relation 
in the world. We must. be all inal to each 
other; dear.” 

«How little I thought, when I went down to 
Aston, what I should find;there. Ah, Rosawond 
I shan’t let you go wandering .akout the w rorld 
any. more. I must .take good care of By 
queen.” 
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“You ‘have found a new name ‘for me, 
Hugh.” 

“«T hike a nate that'no one-élse'uses. Rose is 
the queen of the flowers, and you, dear, are 
queen of my heart.” 

“J like my kingdom,” shyly. 

She was very glad “he did ‘not call her his 
blossom or his garden flower. Lady Fairleigh 
would always-have painful recollections con- 
nected with these names, 

“ Rosamond, would you like me to buy a place 
neir Desmond Towers, as you'said ‘you had been 
so-happy there.” 

« It-would cost a great del of money, Hugh, 
and you said:we were:poor.” 

«<Not now, my quéen. ‘We have more money 
than weneed now. ‘Ibis in’thefuturewe may 
bepoor. Say;-wodld you like a‘home‘near your 
old haunts ?”” 

“No, I ‘shouldmot ‘mind if- I’ never met ‘the 
Desmonds “again. ’Besides, Hugh, I would 
rather our home ‘should: have ‘no memory forme 
apart from:you?’ 

“Rosamond; Gid you know him there, theman 
you were'to have married: ?”’ 

“ Yes.” 

Lord Fairleigh nearly.asked, ““ Who was he ?” 

The question hovered on his lips, but he was 


+ too generous to “put it. Rosamond read his 


anxiety on'his face: ' ‘Strange, but he never once 
thought of Sir‘Reginald Dane. 

“Dear,” ‘she said, simply, raising her ¢lear 
eyes to his,/and Jooking into‘his face with the 
artless. purity. which belongs only to little 
children and good women, “dear, doi not think 
ofhim. IfI had married him I should have 
been unhappy, for when my trust died, wife or 
no wife, my love would have died too. Hugh, 
believe me, my heart is all yours.” 

“T believe it, darling. I trust you as Ido my- 


6f memory that 'this proverb ‘would tell against 
his boy. Bertie had been born in a little white 
stone cottage near Florence, where vines clam- 
bered over the walls.and'the'sky had that deep 
intense clearness only-seen in Italy. 

The next day the/earl and countess left Eng- 
land ; they travelled with all'the luxury wealth 
could command. Rosamond’s maid and Lord 
Fairleigh’s valet ‘were both experienced: servants 
and well used to foreign ways, so that all 
trouble was taken off the bride’s hands. ‘With- 
out effort or exertion of her own she found her- 
self installed in a charming suite of apart- 
ments in the Champs 'Elysées, and ‘every day 
Hugh drove her to see some of ‘the lions of 
Paris. 

“What are ‘you looking for?” ‘he asked, 
merrily, one mdraing, when he came in and 
found her studying the supplement of the 
“Times.” ‘It’s no use your examining the 
advertisements, Rosamond. You are no lorger 
an eligible reply to any of the ‘ wanteds;’ you 
have accepted one situation, and that’s enough 
for any young lady.” 

« What situation ?” laughing. 

«That of my wife.” 

«IT was looking for our wedding, but I cannot 
find it. Perhaps it was in yesterday, and I 
missed it.” 

The earl laughed alittle awkwardly. 

‘*Really, Rosamond, I don’t know what you 
will say to me. I quite forgot'to have the an- 
nouncement written out. and sent to the papers; 
it never came into my head.” 

She smiled. 

“That was strange. Why, Hugh, no one will 
know we are. married.” 

“Oh, yes, they will. Mrs. Granville will 
spread the tidings far and wide. To tell you 





the truth, my queen, I don’t regret it much 


self. When we are back in London you may ; (the omission, I mean), for I am not sorry to 
meet him, I shall have no jealousy. I can | keep my wife to myself for alittle.’ 


never like the man, but that will be because he | 


deserted his betrothed, not because I fear his : 


influence over my wife.’ 

“T wonder where we shall be by this time to- 
morrow ?”” 

“Tn Paris, I expect. I-want to buy you some 
jewels in’ Paris, Rosamond. Lady Fairleigh 
must have some.more rings for her thin fingers, 
than the gold’ one which is the emblem of her 
fetters.”” 

She took his hand in hers, and looked quietly 
at the little finger where he had been accustomed 
to wear his wife’s wedding ring. It was no 
longer there. Lord Fairleigh .saw the glance 
and understood. 

“Tt is put away with other memorials of her. 
You know, dear, she died before I became Lord 
Fairleigh, so that She never “had any of the 
family heirlooms, .Tam ¢lad of it. I may be 
superstitious, queenie, but I should not care for 
her to have -wern anything that will be 
yours.” 

j To his surprise her clear éyes filled with 
ears, 

“My darling, what is the matter ?” 

“T was thinking of her. She must ‘have been 


sounhappy. Hugh, it seems to me you almost ' 


nate her.” 

“She blighted my whole life,” he answered. 
Everything she‘ Houeh@d, every place associated 
with her, pains me.” . 

“ Did she ever go to Fairleigh Court ?” 

“ Never.” 

“Tt is your hdéme, isn’t it, Hugh? ‘Are you 
very fond of it ?” 

“ Notas a residence. “It isa 
and Tam Vety proud of it. © 
lived there for'centurits.” 

Fen ar: sdine “day you will show it to me, 
gh Pp 

“‘Some'day tnyqueen shall see her palace, and 
I think rig Ac it is'a fine‘one.” J 

“Did you ‘evér live there, Hneh ?” 

“T was ‘bérn there, strangely ertough. “My 
No was rye em My ey Fre ‘had Cohn: 
NO one ever ¢ “of ‘my coming in’ for the 
title. But Herd te tin id bespeestition in ofr 


id Old place, 
e Vanes ‘have 


family that no ome ever becomes taster of Fair- 
leigh who was'idét bérh at the Court.” 
And it ‘came on hinr then with a sudden ‘flash 


‘ 





! 





It was a very pleasant honeymoon. This is 
the: period when if aman has made a mistake 
he generally finds it out; but Lord Fairleigh 
found out nothing. He loved his wife after 
three months of her constant society just as 


, much and just as intensely as he had loved her 


before. . 

If there were faults in Rosamond he could not 
see them. He worshipped her. To save her 
sorrow he would have made any sacrifice, but 
he was jealous—jealous while he knew he had 
no shadow of cause. He could not bear a 
stranger even to admire his beautiful wife. 
How would he get on when he took her home 
and she became one of the acknowledged 
beauties of the London season ? 

He resolved he would not: give himself that 
trial yet. For the present she should not ap- 
pear in Belgravia. The winter had passed. 
Rosamond was as well and strong as she had 
been before that night’s wanderings in the 
wood. There was no longer the slightest cause 
for uneasiness, and yet Lord, Fairleigh lingered 
abroad. 

His wife was not averse. For her where he 
was was happiness. If she had any lingering 
regrets for her own Jand she did not show them. 
She went where Hugh took her, and enjoyed 
the sunny land of France.and its delights tho- 
roughly. She did not.even utter.a protest when 
they went on to Germany, and the earl decided 
they would spend the summer at Baden. 

“They were at Baden for the anniversary of 

their meeting. "Together they recalled the first 
month of their acquaintance, living over again 
the marked avoidance which had been really 
but the beginning of love; then when the 
stmmer was waning and September had come 
round once again, bringing their wedding-day, 
it seemed to Rosamond that the crown and 
seal had come to her happiness in a little child. 
It was a boy. 
'  Rosationd “was delighted because it was an 
heir. She cared little for riches‘and honours for 
herself ; ‘she didcare for them ittensely for her 
child, the little viscount, the future master of 
the Court. She rejoicedas only mothers can in 
the grandeur that encireled her firstborn. 

It always seemed to Rosamond that her 
husband never loved the child quite as she did. 








The girl-wife “attributed this to his imtense 
affection for her, which made him ‘regret that 
anything else should draw away even’a part 
of her attention; but really Lord Fairleig¢h’s 
feelings were very different when he held the 
unconscious infant in his arms, and each time 
when he heard the ‘servants ‘talk of the little 
lord sad thoughts would eome of thatother child 
in Spartan Street; the boy who would ‘never 
forget him ; the boy who had taken a'stramger’s 
name instead of the one which ‘was his birth- 
right. They ‘were both his own children, the 
little viscount ‘in his lace-trimmed cradie,‘and 
the deserted boy in Spartan Street. But what 
a difference in their fate—in their fature posi- 
tion. 

“IT ought never to have married,” thought 
Lord Fairleigh, sadly, one morning when he 
had left his wife'tying up her child’s sleeves 
with blue ribbon on whieh was embroidered a 
viscount’s coronet. “I have done’them both a 
eruel wrong.” 

No one but himself knew how earnestly he 
had hoped that'his seeond marriage might be 
childless, or that only daughters mi¢ht call 
Rosamond mother. He could not dislike the 
helpless baby who looked at him with his wife’s 
clear eyes, but the coming of that little life'en- 
tangled the net of difficulties which beset him 
still more intricately. 

He need not have troubled—need not have 
passed hours in agonised doubt. Before the 
Christmastide had come; before the tiny 
viscount was three months old, he and his 
mother ‘were both laid low. ‘Then the earl for- 
got everything in his‘anxiety for his wife. He 
felt he could bear anything if only she ‘was 
spared to him. She nearly faded out of life 
and left him a widower ‘for the second time. 
Nothing but the greatest skill, the most untir- 
ing nursing, saved her. Then‘on the last day of 
the old year, after ‘protraéted uwneasmess and 
many sleepless nights, the doctors told him th» 
countess was out of danger, and the same even- 
ing her baby died. They had saved her; they 
could not save her child. Hugh wondered 
sadly as he followed the little eoffin to its last 
home whether the death of his second son was a 
just punishment to him for his treatment of his 
firstborn. 

Rosamond grieved bitterly for her baby. ‘Short 
as its life had been, she had built many'castles 
in the air with the unconscious infant as its 
hero. The void in her life seemed as though it 
would not be filled, the gap as though nothing 
would elose it. Even her husband’s love was 
powerless to make her forget her child. 

They left Baden and went to Italy. They 

spent the rest of the winter at Rome, and Hugh 
showed her all that was most beautiful in art 
and nature. Rosamond tried to seem interested. 
He-was very patient and tender with her, but 
he went the wrong way to work. He was always 
trying to divert her mind and to distract her 
thoughts. ° He forgot that grief must have its 
way. 
« Shall we go to Eagland ?” he asked her at 
last, when he saw that the sky of Italy had 
ceased to please her. “Shall I take you home, 
darling, and see what our native land can do for 
us P” . 

And with more light in her eyes than he had 
seen there for many weeks she answered : 

“Please, Hugh. You are very good, but [ 
should so like to be in England once again.” 

He wrote immediately. His house in Park 
Lane was got ready, and in a few days he 
and Rosamond landed at Dover. Trey had led 
such a retired life abroad that few people knew 
of their whereabouts, and many even ignored 
the fact of the earl’s marriage until they read 
in the fashionable papers that Lord and Lady 
Fairleigh had returned to England after a pro- 
longed tour. 

It was early in May, and the season had fairly 
begun. A duchess presented Rosamond, and at 
once invitations flowed in to parties, balls, &c. 
The countess was a welcome guest to all. Every 
tongue spoke in praise of her beauty. Ladies 
admitted that she was captivating ; men won- 
deréd where the earl had discovered such a trea- 
sure. 
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The larger, broader life, for which years ago 
she had longed, had dawned for her at last. 
She was in society, and of it, too. The child 
Rosamond, the lonely girl at the rectory, was 
one of the loveliest and most attractive women 
of Belgravia. 

Lord Fairleigh was very proud of her popu- 
larity. He trusted his wife implicitly, and the 
demon of jealousy slumbered for awhile, only he 
watched her faee when any stranger was pre- 
sented to her, and strove to read if it was the 
lover whose perfidy had left her free to be a 
countess. He never fixed on any man as the 
one. He waited, he watched, but he never had 
a suspicion. 

People of his own sphere openly congratulated 
him. They told him his wife was the fairest, 
most gracious Lady Fairleigh they could remem- 
ber. Itis very seldom a man’s marriage gives 
such entire satisfaction as Hugh’s. 

One evening he went into his wife’s dressing- 
room, where she was preparing fora ball. Her 
maid was clasping the Fairleigh diamonds on 
her neck and arms. The soft brown hair had 
now grown long again, and was coiled round the 
shapely head. The white dress was trimmed 
with costly lace. She looked every inch a 
countess. 

“* My darling,” he said to her, when the maid 
had left them, “do you know you look like some 
fairy. You are so daintily lovely I cannot be- 
lieve you are quite mortal.” 

He kissed her fondly, as though to make sure. 
Rosamond never forgot that night. The first faint 
breath of the storm which was to convulse her 
whole life rose then. She often thought after- 
wards in looking back that it was from that 
evening she could trace her troubies. 

They went that evening to a ball given by 
the Duchess of Meath. It was one of the most 
brilliant affairs of the season. The rooms 
looked like fairyland. The most beautiful 
women, the noblest men in London, were there, 
and among them Rosamond moved as queen, 
the admired of all beholders, the belle par ex- 
cellence of that gay throng. 

She did not waltz. She had never cared much 
for the pastime, and Lord Fairleigh specially 
objected to it. For all other dances her pro- 
gramme was full before she had been half an 
hour in the room. Hugh watched her dance 
with a pleased eye (he himself rarely patronised 
the exercise), and then strolled away to make 
himself agreeable to the wall-flowers generally. 
Her eyes bright with excitement, a delicate 
carnation flushing her soft cheek, the countess 
was in the height of her triumph, when the 
duchess came up to her with a gentleman whose 
face she did not see. 

**T have brought you a suppliant, Lady Fair- 
leigh,” said her grace to her beautiful guest. 
«« An old friend of mine who is longing to dance 
with you.” 

She made the introduction in due form, but 
her grace was old and spoke very indistinctly. 
Rosamond was really not listening, and the gen- 
tleman was too excited to catch the words. As 
she turned to him with a bow she met his gaze 
for the first time, and she recognised Sir Regi- 
nald Dane, her first love. 

Her first love! Although her whole heart 
was her husband’s, although she had given her- 
self away for all time, and did not repent the 
gift, yet her thoughts flew back to the time 
when this man had been allin all to her. For 
one instant her lip faltered, then she took his 
offered arm. 

“Tt is a waltz,” he said, simply. 
sit it out.” 

He led her through the ball-room to the con- | 
servatory. Then he placed a chair for her, 
and bending down, said, with the old ten- 
derness in his voice : 

«My darling, if you knew how I have sought 
you! Mr. Ashley would not help me, but for 
nearly three years I hunted England through. 
The last few weeks I have beenabroad. Ineyer 
found the least clue till to-night. Iam at last 
successful.” 

‘Sir Reginald,” asked the countess, “have 
you forgotten you must not speak to me like 
this ?” 


«We will | 


** You thought I cared for nothing but money, 
Rosamond. I was obliged to care for it, but I 
cared more for you; but now I am rich, and 
nothing can bar our union.” 

“Sir Reginald, I think you are mad,” came 
from Rosamond’s white lips. “Five minutes 
ago her grace introduced us. Have you for- 
gotten that ?”’ 

*T have forgotten everything save that you 
promised to be my wife.” 

* And losing the money you expected I set 
you free. For nearly two years, Sir Reginald, 
my name has not been Rosamond Keith.” 

“Not married?” he cried, hoarsely. “Not 
married, Rose.” 

“ Hush !” earnestly. “ You must not call me 
that. I have been married almost two years. 
See,” as the glass doors of the conservatory 
opened, “here is my husband coming to look 
for me. Sir Reginald, shall I introduce you to 
Lord Fairleigh ?” 


(To be Continued.) 








THE MOTHS. 


A worp in season is the one that tells. This 
is not the month for moths, but it is getting so 
far along towards the time when precaution 
should be used that in giving them now many 
will be saved the trouble of writing to know 
wkat to do with their robes, furs, etc. As 
strange as it may seem, we meet with intelligent 
persons who do not understand the changes in 
insect life. All should know that we have first 
the egg, then the larva—a kind of caterpillar, 
maggot, or grub, something of the worm kind ; 
this then goes into the pupa, or chrysalis state, 
remains quiet a while, then comes out as the 
perfect insect—either butterfly, moth, beetle, 
fly, or whatever its kind. In the clothes-moth 
it is the larva or caterpillar that does the 
mischief; its perfect form is popularly known 
as the “moth miller,” and in due time will be 
seen flitting about the house. Now, the trouble 
arises from allowing the parent moth to deposit 
her eggs upon or in the fabric, which afterwards 
furnishes the food for the young worms. 
Prevention is thus seen to be the important 
remedy. Hence various things that are 
distasteful to the mother moth, and not 
injurious to furs, woollens, etc., are in frequent 
use to keep the moth away. Of such are 
camphor gum, cedar shavings, pepper, tobacco, 
etc. But the best and surest method is to put 
the goods away in a place—a box, barrel, or 
even paper bag—where the moths cannot enter, 
and pack the goods in it before there is any 
chance for the eggs to be laid. 


THE STUPID BOY. 


Never set a boy down as stupid because he 
does not make a figure at school. Many of the 
most celebrated men who have ever lived have 
been set down by some conventional pedagogue 
as donkeys. One of the greatest astronomers of 
the age was restored to his father by the village 
schoolmaster with the words: i 

«There’s no use paying good money for his 
education. All he wants to do is to lie on his 
back on the grass and stare at thesky. Iam 
afraid bis mind is wrong.” 

Scientific men have often been flogged for 
falling into brown studies over their books, and 
many an artist of the future has come to present 


: grief for drawing all over his copy book and 


surreptitiously painting the pictures of his 
geography. Your genius, unless musical, 
seldom proves himself one in his childhood; 
and your smug or sufficient piece of precocity, 
who takes all the prizes, andis the show-scholar 
of the school, often ends by showing no talent 
for anything beyond a yardstick. Sir Walter 
Scott was called stupid as achild, and it was 





not considered to his credit that he was fond of 


‘ 








** sic trash” as ballads, and could learn they 
by heart any time. That boy who worries yo 
by being so unlike his bright brothers may jy 
the very one who will make you prond ani 
happy some years hence. Take that for you 
comfort. 








CHOICE OF A HUSBAND. 


I coutp not, writes a lady, love a man a little 
my superior. I should detest my equal—] 
should despise my superior; although I conceire 
an pects ov of qualities in a man of no grea; 
strength of mind that could win my regard; 
and, perhaps, if I were called upon to cherish 
and protect him I might cultivate a certain 
degree for him—a kind of motherly sentiment, 
Ihave thought it all over a hundred times, 
But the man for me to love is one vastly my 
superior, not so much in accomplishments, nor 
even in intellect, but in irresistible force o 
character ; a man who will compel my spirit to 
bend its knee to his; who will command my 
soul to stand still, and shine on him as Joshu 
commanded the sun; who can trample my vill 
to the dust beneath the tread of his irresistible 
and indomitable energy and fixity and courage. 
I require he should. make me worship and fear 
him ; and that instead of guiding and protect- 
ing me, should master me. I want that he 
should conquer the domain of my soul, add it to 
his own, and then generously divide the 
sovereignty between us. 


PATIENCE OF LOVE. 


One principle endures while life lasts in 
woman’s heart—her capacity for loving. Love 
in one form or another makes up the beauty of 
her life. It entersinto all she does. Any work 
outside her immediate circle is undertaken 
most often from pure desire to help someone 
else, to know something of the mysterious 
happiness of love. Unlike the men, women 
chiefly look for personal intercourse with those 
for whom they are working. If their interest 
lies among the poor, they are desirous of 
sympathetic acquaintance with them; and very 
little good work of a lasting kind has been done 
by women without their own influence of love 
being brought to bear on the individual case. 
The strength of women lies in their hearts. 
Without dwelling on the greater physical weak- 
ness of women in general, it is a fact that their 
brains are more easily deranged, and unless they 
change greatly they are apt to deteriorate in 
essential womanly qualities if thrown much or 
prominently before the world. Theyare seldom 
fitted to rule, emulation and jealousy being 
generally strong in their character, while 
their feelings and judgments are rapid in the 
extreme. But while the heart is true, hopeful 
and courageous, their powers for good are not 
weakened. 





WORK AND LIVE. 


Man was put into the world to work, and 
cannot find true happiness in remaining idle. 
So long asa man has vitality to spare upon work 
it must be used or it will become a source of 

rievous, harassing discontent. The man will 
not know what to do with himself ; and when 
he has reached such’a point as that he is uncon- 
sciously digging a — for himself and 
fashioning his own coffin. Life needs a steady 
channel to run in—regular habits of work and 
of sleep. Itneeds a steady, stimulating aim— 
a tendency towards somethi An aimless life 
cannot be happy or fora long period healthy. 
Even if a man has achieved wealth sufficient for 
his needs he frequently makes an error 10 
retiring from business. A greater shock cat 
hardly befall a man who has been active than 
that which he experiences when having relin- 
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quished his pursuits he finds unused time and 
unused vitality hanging upon his idle hands and 
mind. The eurrent of his life is thus thrown 
into eddies or settled into a sluggish pool, and he 
begins to die. When the fund of vitality sinks 
so low that he can follow no labour without such 
a draught upon his forces that sleep cannot 
restore them, then it will be soon enough to stop 
work. 





IMAGINARY LOVE-LETTERS. 


Aw unmarried woman lately amused herself 
by writing anonymous love-letters to a great 
number of men, married and unmarried, in the 
town in which she lived. Each man un- 
doubtedly fancied himself the favoured object of 
the affection of the fair unknown. These men 
concealed the blissful secret, and would have 
kept on looking for the fair writer until this day, 
if the lovelorn damsel had not betrayed herself 
by writing similar letters to women, married or 
otherwise. No reasonable woman could long 
conceal her being drawn into such a complication 
—no woman of ordinary sharpness could fail 
to discover the writer. 


The men had dawdled over the matter in their 
rough and. stupid fashion. Some of them, 
especially they who were married, thought it a 
fine thing to receive love-letters from a stricken 
creature; and others laughed to think that 
graces and manly charms should have attracted 
another heedless butterfly of the softer sex. 
But when the women became personally inte- 
rested in the affair they went to the bottom of 
things in twenty-four hours. Women excel 
men in wanting to know all about things, 
especially mysterious things, and in finding out 
what they want to know. 





WHY HE BROKE HIS ENGAGEMENT. 


GamBeTta is a bachelor; but he has not lived 
s0 long without having at least contemplated 
marriage. The story of his engagement to an 
heiress in western France, and its sudden break- 
ing off, gives us a fresh glimpse of his character. 
From the time of leaving his. humble home at 
Cahors, till his rise to the highest rank of public 
personages, Gambetta lived with a faithful, 
loving, devoted aunt, who had followed him to 
Paris, and who made everywhere he went a 
pleasant home for him. She was at once his 
maid-of-all-work and his congenial companion ; 
= he was as deeply attached to her as she to 

im, 


His engagement toa handsome and accom- 
plished heiress was a shock to the good ‘aunt; 
but she yielded gracefully to the inevitable. 
When the arrangements for the marriage were 
being discussed, however, the young lady took 
itinto her head to make it a condition of their 
union that the aunt should be excluded from the 
new establishment. She was scarcely elegant 
enough to adorn gilded salons. Gambetta 
explained how much his aunt had been to him ; 
the rich beauty was only the more obdurate. 
Gambetta took up his hat, and with a profound 
“Adieu!” said he, “ we werenot made to under- 
stand each other.” And the marriage was put 
off for ever. 





A Bor stood an umbrella in a church porch. 
To this umbrella was attached a strong cord, 
one end of which the boy held in his hand. 
Eleven different persons carried the umbrella 
= mig length of the cord when the service was 


Hick prices have often been paid tor the 
paintings of celebrated artists, but never before 
Seat sum of two million francs been offered 
. T two works. This is what M. Meissonier will 

Scelve, a8 per engagement, for executing two 
bya panoramic canvases, seven métres long 
y five métres wide. 





CECIL’S FORTUNE. 


—_———.@—__—__. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


A SYREN. 


A syren with dark, evil eyes, 

Who makes a human heart her prize ; 

Who loves to hearthe sobs and sighs 
Of those she spurns. 


Henri pe St. Germaine, by some chance, 
happened to observe his wife’s pale, agonised 
young face just at the moment when he was 
about to bid adieu to Madame von Fitte and the 
ugly little novelist, Monsieur Pierre, and the 
thought struck him : 


* It is, after all, a trifle too cruel ; she begins 
to love me, she is dutiful, she has forgotten the 
secretary. Unfortunately, that just at this 
moment Iam more madly, desperately in love 
with this fascinating, ap rag diabolically 
handsome Victorine Sala than I have ever been 
before in the whole course of my existence. Kate 
is like a lily of the valley, Victorine is a glowing 
crimson rose, rich as velvet, bright as sunshine, 
fragrant as the spices of Arabia. I never before 
found the woman who could chain my will, en- 
thral my senses, rule my soul, and inflame my 
blood as this one does. Yet,all the while, Kate 
is, Iknow, a gem of innocent purity, and a real 
love for me is growing in her heart—I read it in 
the blue, sorrowful eyes. Yes, let me be kind to 
her if I can.” 


Acting on these thoughts, which flashed 
through his mind with the rapidity of lightning, 
the marquis turned with a smile to the Baron 
Plomb. 


“Tam going to ask you to allow me to rob 
you of all your guests,” he said, “not only of 
Mademoiselle Victorine, but also of Madame 
von Fitte and M. Pierre. You had better all 
remain and dine; we have a very good chef de 
cuisine, and there are fine wines in the cellar of 
the chateau, some of which I have bought from 
the owner of Bronté through his steward at 
Geneva. Now, will you all stay and dine and 
pass the night?. I can’t hope to induce you to 
prolong your visit, baron, for you have a host 
of friends at home; but the others may, all the 
three others, may they not ?” 


“They must please themselves,” said Baron 
Plomb, bowing ; “ but, for my part, I aust re- 
turn to my friends.” 


And it ended in the old baron taking his de- 
parture, leaving all his three friends as visitors 
to the marquis. 


“So that now, Kate, you will not be in the 
least lonely,” said the marquis to his wife, “ for 
Madame von Fitte isa most entertaining woman, 
and Pierre is one of the cleverest men in France, 
or, indeed, in Europe ; itis not only as a novelist 
that he has distinguished himself ; his scientific 
articles in the first magazines of the day are the 
admiration of Paris, London, and Berlin. He 
is a believer in the science of astrology, and 
could read your fortune in the stars if he 
knew the time of your birth. He is a most in- 
teresting person, I assure you, and I invited him 
because I knew he would amuse you, ugly ashe 
is,” added the marquis, with a laugh. 


Kate was sitting, pale as a lily, on a low- 
backed chair, and Pomfret was plaiting and 
binding up the golden hair. Kate’s lips moved, 
but she did not speak ; her lord had entered her 
dressing-room on his way to his own. Dinner 
would be on the table in less than an hour. 


« Pomfret,” said the young marquise, quietly, 
“I can finish my toilette myself; you may 
go.” 

A deadly scowl contracted the brows of the 
tirewoman, and the marquis saw it ; something 
struck him all at once, what he thought a 
peculiar and fantastic and chance likeness be- 
tween his wife’s maid and the French actress 
who had enslaved his soul. 


> 





“ Just as a bit of glass cut in the same way 
may resemble a diamond of the first water,” he 
said to himself; then aloud, “‘ Pomfret, are you 
afraid the marchioness will not dress herself to 
advantage P” 

“My lord,” said Pomfret, with her hard 
smile, ‘‘ my dear lady is at times so careless, and 
assorts her colours so ill, and there are guests, 
and I wish my dear lady to be acknowledged as 
the most beautiful woman in Switzerland.” 

“Or, at least, in this Chateau Bronté,” said 
Kate, with a-sudden flash in her blue eyes ; “ we 
will leave Switzerland to take care of itself in 
that particular. If I can reign in my own house 
and in my husband’s heart,’ she added, when 
Pomfret had closed the door, “I shall be con- 
tent.” 

In answer he took her white hand and raised 
it gently to his lips ; only a month ago he would 
have caught her in an impassioned embrace to 
his heart if she had made such a speech, and 
Kate felt the difference keenly as only a wife can 
feel these things. 

“You are very goodand wifely, my dear,” he 
said, “ but you must look cheerful and entertain 
your visitors, and try and get back some of your 
colour and spirits; that is the way to retain your 
empire, my little queen.” 

The marquis smiled and looked very pleasant 
and good-natured, but Kate’s hungry heart could 
not be satisfied with this ; she yearned to throw 
her arms about her husband’s neck and ask him 
to take her to his heart as in the old days, some 
two months past when she became his bride, but 
there was a coldnessin his kindness that chilled 
her, and drove her to thoughts which she had for- 
bidden her mind to occupy itself with—thoughts 
of Cecil Renfrew, his sad, noble, dark face, his 
impassioned ardour, and his frantic loye for 
herself. Could any wealth atone for the loss of 
such a loveas his ? 

“IT would be cheerful, Henri,” said Kate, “ if 
I could, but I am not well just now, you leave me 
so much alone.” 

“T will fill the chateau with guests,” he in- 
terrupted, quickly. 

She shook her head. 

“Tt is not that I want, Henri, it is more of 

your society. We have not yet been married 
three months, and it seems that you are tired of 
me.” 
He broke into a little mocking laugh, moved 
further away from her, and finally went to the 
window, which commanded a fine view of the 
mountain, with the red light ef the dying day 
glorifying it with an unearthly splendour ; but 
Henri saw nothing of that daily miracle of 
the pomp and majesty of Nature—he was think- 
ing of the wicked black eyes and red lips and 
round, white shoulders of Victorine, which would 
soon be uncovered when she appeared in the 
splendour of dinner dress. 

“You cannot expect a husband to keep up 
from everlasting to everlasting the character of 
a sighing Stephron,” he said ; “if you do expect 
it you'll be disappointed.” 

hen Kate’s spirit rose. 

*‘ Make yourself content, marquis,” she said, 
with some disdain. ‘Iwill not expect it ; your 
words have taught me a lesson.” 

Her tone was bitter and full of anger and pain, 
and Henri, who knew that he intended to pain 
her more and more, sensitive and naturally 
jealous as she was of the actress Victorine, he 
saw no way out of the difficulty save that of a 
cold, armed neutrality. He was determined to 
spend as much time as he possibly could with 
the actress, Victorine Sala. If his wife liked to 
be jealous, if she chose to be miserable, he was 
not the man to deny himself for her sake. Tired 
of her ? 

Yes, for she was pale, delicate, sad-eyed, re- 
proachful; he hatedailing women. Some day, 
if it ever did happen, which seemed impossible 
now, that he grew tired of Victorine, and if Kate 
were still as lovely and as fond of him as she 
was now—well, who could say, they might still be 
happy together, when she had presented him 
witha sonand heir. But for the present there 
was only one woman in the world for him, and 
that was Victorine. 

It will be seen that at this time Henri de St. 
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like a coronet, and gave a something regal to! Katerfeltithatin doittg-the honours ather ow, 
the young superb head ‘held aloft with such a’ table-she:wasi quite eclipsed by this) wandering 
stately grace. As for the guests, Victorine still | bright/and:/evil «etér: which: now: east! its luni 
blazed in the black satin and gold, but she had | light over.the! sanctity of iér home; Monsicup 
wound gold-coloured asters in her dark hair,' Pierre; seeing’ that:the: marquis was devoted 
and thus with her great golden, necklet clasped ' to the actress, and since the young marchioness 
by that magnificent yellow topaz, she seemed | appearedagentlecas a» dove; devoted himself tp 
like a goddess of wealth,a female Plutus, and | hey; 
endowed with a mystical and wicked beauty. Kate found the ugly litile man talkative, 

Now those yellow asters,shone.in her black | clever and amusings When she rose to leaye 
hair; now the yellow topaz. gleamed. How | ithe room he followed her, as did Madame yon 
strangely her eyes glittered when Kate took | Fitte; batiwhén»Kateventeredi the | large quaint 
her place at the head:of hem table. Victorine | old drawing-room, with its polished oaken 
said to her evil heart: floor, rich rugs, carven cabinets, and queer re- 

“I will killher; I have made up my mind to | cesses filled with priceless: china and:lined: with 
that. Sheis perhaps ten years younger than’I | faded) precious»pictures of the old. masters, 
am, but thatis nothing. [ am ofthe constitu she: was: amazed! to .find: that positively. 
tion that preserves beauty deep into middle lifé, | Victorme: hadremained with: the. marquis over 
At past fifty I willaided by: cosmetics—con-'| his ;wime in the: diming-room: Shei looked in 
trive to fascinate men, but yonder git} of’) some astonishment; she ‘thought that shejmust 
eighteen, wiil. develop;,into an irresistible | haveimadea mistake,and thatshortly Victorine 
woman, if. she. is; alowed: to. live. under. even}! would enter thexoom: 








Germaine harboured no especial evil scheme 
towards his wife—he did:nomore than many a 
man or woman in society doesievery day in the 
whirl of the world. He went on his: own’ way; 
selfish and reckless, caring nothing if he broke 
the heartand blighted the existence of the woman 
whom he had sworn to love and:cherish all the 
days of his. life ; but mo real.ideaof actively de- 
stroying her or causing her‘ruinyhad as yeteven 
dimly dawned on his mind. 

It was reserved: for others.to plant with 
fiendish hands evil seeds im a soil but too ready 
to receive it. 

“If I have taught you a lesson; madam,” he 
said, with another of his -short,. harsh: laughs, 
which somehow irritated and, wounded Kate’s 
heart fearfully—‘if you have learnt a lesson; I 
only hope:youwill not forget it: I tell you very 
plainly thati have always done exactlyasl liked 
in this good world, and I alwaysmeam todo as 
Ilike. At present Mademoiselle Sala, the first 
of Parisian‘actresses, she who visits as aniequal 
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at the courts of kings, has ecomdescended: ta 
accept my invitation to remain: in this grim old 
chateau, and. if you do not behaveto her asa 
hostess should, you had better. go: elsewhere 
until" He paused to clear :his:throat; Kate 
listened with a face white: as deathifor his next 
words; she looked on the ground,.she would not 
look at:him, she only wondered in a:dim»sort:) of 
way how much further he intended ‘te carry 
these insults—‘ until Mademoiselle Salaleaves,’’ 
said Henri. 

‘ He, too, was pale and angry, and: his:eyes 
lashed. 

«1 do not intend. to. give. up my place to this 
woman,!’ said Kate; “ ifshe behave ali she mast 
go, not-I.” 

“ Hal yowthreaten, my lady, do you?” criedi 
t marquis. ‘But, as. I said before, I am 
master of every house where I pay the. rent and 
the wages, and..so am master here, and 
Victorine:shali not go until she chooses: or I 
choose.” 

* You forget that I have afather who will see 
me righted,” said Kate. 

The poor child sufferedso. keenly) andaher 
physical strength was so small, that she-had ‘no 
self-command ; she could not restrain the hot 
words: which came to her lips: ‘The: marquis 


he 
L 
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hated her at that moment—most husbands be- | Rouen, where ourcompany was staying, whereas’ mared: alond,: foneigners though: 
come furious if their wives threaten them with | I had: got’ up and: killed» the creature» in thei| 


the interference of their relations. 


T 


tolerably placid. and. comfortable conditions.. 
Sheis.a slender, fragile creature now ; at, six. or 
seven~and-twenty: she will have. the form of; a 
Jano added to,her face of a Madonna, and;she 
will not. only faseinate,, but command reverenne: 
—and—in due-counrseshe, wouldjeven. win -back 
| this husband by. means, of, her dignity, gentler 





ness. and.the calmipower of her intellect,, She 
does not guess ‘herself.at the half of her; owm 
| cleverness. Ifshe were-onlyas old.as I am, and; 
if'she knew as much of the world, she would; 
| outwit me. Hertunately she does, not ;,she will; 
| fretiand,.pines Iwill, make;her,do.that. .. Then; 
| she will. make. herself. disagreeable to; her; 
| husband, either by outbursts of virtuous! indigy 
| nation, or by a course of dignified silence which 
| will. irritate him against her so that/he will 
begin.to hate.the very sight of her. Then we 
| must throw temptation in ber way, and if that 
fails, and if it is necessary I will kill her with 
| my: own hand. T never have killed anything 
| butia dog, the.dog ofa fellow.actress whom: L 
| disliked;.and Dmever felt wm re pity) or: re- 
| morse when the dying creature fixed its eyes ow 
| me. Iwas never found out; it was supposed: 
that some: tramps had -sttangled the dog in: his 
kennel, where he.was found dead in’ the: morn 
| ing im the yard of the» hotel‘in the town of! 


| night. How strong! my hands are, white and: 


* Does not*Madame. lai Marquise ising ?” de. 
manded: Monsieur Pierre: 

“I sing,’ Kateansweredy “but I am:not ix 
clined to-night.” ; 

The novelist signed. 

» “She is worth ten thousand 
he.to; his, heart ;, and soit 
head and ¢ars,in-love, withthe, 
beautifuland most, anh Kate,» 

Henri, Marquis. de, St. Fe ermaing:,was indeed s 
man;resolyed to da exactly. ashe pleased, and 
now. it seemed; that, he..was pleased. to. set the 
world ,at; defiance: ands.to negléct, his,;bride. of 
thneg months.in the,most open,ways; 

Kate tried to,heax up bravely, to act as if she 
did not .see,ov hear,,what, went.on, before her 
eyes, amd what, was. spokes as Presence, The 
marquis; positively passed: w jays..without 
,exchanging with her more,than,,the. merest 
monosyllables. : 

After breakfast-he-and--Vietorine went into 
the library, or the billiard room if the weather 
| Were wetjand therainsiset injearkythatautumn, 
jor if it was fine they wandered off together 
into the woods, or ordered a small carriage and 
| drove out, those two, only to,se. the. views, 0: 

else they-went in, the boat ou,ijthe lake—always 

‘ tegethen, those, two; the very servants mur- 
they were. 

Monsieur;Piecrre studied the; whole affair from 

am artistic poims of.view-as mptpriad ferhis next 


‘Victorines,” said 
wey, he. fell over 
unsuspecting and 





He uttered a curse between his close-shut | slender as: they: look; and'I should feel more> nove}, andi signed: asi it’ were-ieat; the; feet of 


teeth and left the room, banging the doorloudiy | pleasure in killing that-ereature in her glisten» ' Kate, whovin: her misery)scaneely noticed. his 
after him. Kate walked te the window and ing robes of whiterand.crimson satin, her fair, ' presencey.whil Madawe-won; Fit te, laughed and 


looked.out upon the mountaim now wrapped in | flower-crowned head, her melancholy blue eyes, ' them. said, it >was» a seandad. 


the purple shadows.of the autumn: night. 

‘* My lifevis finished,” she said,“ justiwhemit 
had beguax Henceforth my great-resoliveito bethe 
very best wife:im the world is a,uselessone. How 
can a woman be a good wife to a:crnel monster. 
like yonder man? Henceforth I tear :>himoutof 
my heart, I trample on my) foolish love-—was it 
ever love—like this ?”’ 

As she spoke she took asmall blue flower from 
her breast, flung it on the ground,.and trampled 
on 1. 

* But I will show no further anger,” she saidy 
presently. ‘ No, I will be calmand cold, polite 
and mocking. I will do the:honours.of this grim 
chateau, which Lam: beginning to hate; like any 
queen. I will speak, to Henri with the odd 
politeness of am invited: guest; day by day: I 
will sit by his side and speak tohimasa stranger 
might. I will ignore: her, I will pass:her as. if 
I saw her not; Iwill punish her with the 
veriest disdain. Iwill seek amusement.in books, 
in flowers, im walks, in'drives. By-and~bye; in 
London there will be the season and its triumphs. 
I will not call Pomfret, I will dress myself.” 

Kate bound up-her hair and wreatied it with 
snowy flowers, Stephanotis and white: camelia 
and onesingle red roseshe wore at her: breast. 
A necklet of diamonds, clasped. bya great ruby, 
encircled her white throat. Her dress was 
white glistening silk, with crimson satin sleeves 
and square: cut crimson satin front. Thus in 
mingled snow and fire she looked like a, pale 
and lovely queen of the land of enchantment, 
fairy lore and romance. 

The white flowers on her head were arranged 


| than ever I félt in killing, Mapjery’s white: 
| dog !” 

Thus Victorine:-thought all the time that'she 
was feasting on the entrées and'roast pheasants, 
the pastry and creams and jellies*with which’ 
the chef.de cuisine had .swpplied :his; master’s 
board. Victorme wasiclever; with the: unseru- 
pulous,; daring, utterly: selfisi cleverness :.of- am 
adventurous mamof the world, 

We. say mans for in: most; respects, her chan 
racter was masculine. She: had that: intense: 
selfishness: whichs rightly or wrongly, the | fair 
sex are apt ‘to regard as the-especial male vice. 
One: often:hears good:sort of» women: say“ that: 
the best of memare:selfish,!’ that: “ itiis impos-: 
sible to:meet:with amunselfish man.’’ 

Now: Victorine was most:didholieally selfish; 
she was a self worshipper; pityand Kindness: 
she regarded as: the: veriest: weaknesses. She 
was a very lucky;person. . Hitherto all she had 
touched -had turned to gold, Utterly incapable; 
of friendship: herself, she yet possessed many, 
true and staunch friends. She knew: how to 
fascinate both men and women, and to make 
even women anxious to; please her and win her 
approbation. 

Already’she had saved, what with gifts and 
theatrical successes, a’ small ‘indépendent® for- 
tune. Her health was perfect. It was her 
boast’ that she had never, suffered with so-much 
as a headache in,all -her life. This. woman..did, 
not talk-very much. She.was too languid, too 
idle. She-smiled approval or came in, now/and. 
anon. with a word, of, repartee. that set. the 
listeners in a roar. 





«: Both; she and 
Pierre): continually mow epoke, of Victorine to 
Kates: that dreadful wounan,”” but. Kate only 
swiled: faintly. : 

She said not one word to these strangers 
about the grief that was silently eating her 
heart out. She grew pale and hollow-eyed, and 
her young; beanty, faded, as the days followed 
the days, and. Victorine, whose abundant lug- 
gage had,long ago arrived at Chateau Bronté, 
still remained an unwelcome guest in the howe 
of the young. wife. ; 


CHAPTER ‘XXIv. 
; THE WIFE. 
Bnt preyers‘woult nothing her avail 
‘pat Uncqpesmmentabens brite fear; ; 


But the house was lone and the piercing screams. 
Could reach no human ear. _ Kirk Waits. 


“TI cannor bear it any longer ; I will not bear 
it anyolonger>, L. have’ done wrong) to’ bear it 99 
long; Pettis 3 

Lady Kate:spoke aloud, uncomseious in her 
excitementthatishe -_ done pos - ne 

inning wpher hain. It:wasa;bri summez* 
\fike, oaomn day at the end of October. Post 
| tively, the. infamous Victorine had.been at the 


| . 
chateam now.-six weeks). bey ‘ 
could, look. through ~ 





Where, Kate-sat.she,; , 
| window: of herroom right.intoa thickly. plan 
| portion of the-grounds, and there ina Cage 
‘Jane, between hedges of late. flowering, sh 


| were the two persons who of Jate oconpied sl 
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—— 
the thoughts of the young wife— Henri the 
marquis and Victorine the actress. 

Victorine wore a white robe trimmed with 
mauve-coloured ribbons, and a thick scarf of 
sik of the same bright tint was crossed like a 
4ehu over her chest. On her head was a white 
lace morning cap trimmed with mauve. The 
mixture of warm tinting and white, the hand- 
some, vivacious olive face, the graceful head, 
the slender, graceful form as: Victorine leant 
in a studied attitude over a little gate leading 
:o another part of the gardem, the handsome, 
fair-baired marquis, the. surroandimgs of the 
trees and shrubs, with the great. mountain 
vackground—all formed>s.pictare: brilliant: and 
charming, and to Katey maddening, Yes, she 
positively saw her husband:takethe hand of the 
actress.and raise if to his lips,” 

“T have borne all this quite lomg, enough,” 


said Kate agadm 
« Quite, enough, +” sada Pomfret, as 
she gave-the: finishing ishing touch:te Kate’s: hair. 
Kate eoked at her bi ra 


«And I have not a. ftiemd im the wide 
world,” said the young creature, clasping her 
nands ; “totvone. I have writtemto my mother, 


and the bdr Sama ime igverwel and de- 
wie ee y says. I must be weak 
and foolisia to: have-alllowed such # person to re-" 
main! inimy house-a day, that if I had the 
least tact! I comld. make her leaves That as for 
Henri, hes other men of the world, andi 
that if omee ‘in bamishingythis womam 
T must) never? inquire into. his conduct’ whem 
onee sheisout.of my House; but that I amy im: 
jeed.a badimanager not to.be-able to keep my 


peasy Oh, whata heartless woman 
ony I will go away if I can’t turn 
yonder womammout.* 

Pomfret’s eyesugiiatencd: Be 


the gardens taking their usual stroll. Ah, 
madam, dear madam, I must speak at last. I 
can no longer hold my peace. I have told my 
friend, Monsieur Pierre, that I intended to 
speak to you plainly. The marquis is mad. 
That. wretch must have given him a love potion. 
See how they sit together and converse in 
whispers the whole of the evening, or else he 
hangs over her while she touches the piano and 
plays only a few chords, for she knows not how 
+o. ee I never in all of my life saw anything 
so bold.” 

“T have made up my mind, madam,” said 
Kate, calmly. “I mean. before the day is over to 
speak to madenoiselle.” 

« Ah, ha!” cried Pierre, andthe little novelist 
clapped his hands. “‘ New thatis well, and you, 
madam, have spitit; whemyou..once begin you 
will tell her to! — 

Yes,” Kate answered; ‘“‘I shall tell het to 
leawe--I shall say that.as the mistressof the 
house I have-a-ri a perfect. right, to choose 
my guests,.and T shall. desire her to leave my 
house this very,day.” 

Madame:von Fitte. and. Simom exchanged 
glances, and. at that: moment came. a sound of 
merry voices on the lawm outsidethe window, 
and immediately there entered the marqwis and 
theactress. Victorine wasradinnitias tise roses 
| whtich filled her strong white hands 
“See what a bouquet we have gathiered for 
| your drawing-room, madam-la marquise,” she 
oo with a carelessinclination of thebead 
to a7 

Seldom) daring those strange autumn daysdid: 
twee women. exch words; Tiatey im 
deed; neverspoke to her shameless rival umless 

‘tordiexso: A stately inclination of the 
‘ rebilling. smile-were all she acewrded, and, 
oly kow Victorine hated) her foxtitim.eold, re- 


“I should in your place,” shesaid. I-could| seve: 


not put up with all that-yow put up with.” 

Kate rose to her feet. She was too wise to 
truss Pomfret now with her plans or her 
secrets. 

“Kindly give me my dress,’ 
have made up,my mind.” 

Pomfret frowned. 

“Ts she going to demand a.separate- fortune 
and establishment.?” she.asked herself... “That 
will not. suit usi; she must’ be made to drown 
nerself, ox. to compromise- herself, or someone 
‘ise must drown -her.. We-must get rid, of the 
Marchioness of St..Germaine. I would leave, 
madam, if 1 were in your place without. saying 
a word to anyone,” said Pomfret. 

Kate looked at her gravely. 

“Tam not quite so silly,” she said. 

Pomfret cursed her in her heart, 

_“ We shall have to kill her!” she said, “and 
that will lead to: suspicions amd to complica- 
tions.” 

_ Kate attired herself in.a.loose fowing robe of 
black silk relieved with plain white collar and 
cuffs. She would form a contrast with her 
golden hair, sombre attire, and fair pale face to 
tae blaeck-haired,. olive-tinted, smiling; plump 
woman in white and lilae. And Kate left the 
‘oom, and: went dowm the wide staircase of 
the chateau, having fully:made wpher mind: 

“ Yes, I will speakto her as one woman to 
another,” the young marquise said to herself. 
“T will tell her that’she is doing a deadly and 
wicked wrong in’ taking up thé whole of my 
hosband’s attention, I will’ask her if she'cares 
for herown fair name, which omit to be so 
precious te every woman.” 

_ For even six weeks residence in the same 
2ouse with Victorine had not taught unworldly 
Kate that it was absurd ‘to judge.a woman like 
the “Sala” by’ the same standards as she 
judged herself. She entered the breakfast-room ; 
toe table was covered with dainties and gay 
with flowers. 

Monsieur Pierre rose to: offer. her a: chaix, 
bowing to her with the deep respect, aud ad- 
uiration he realiy, felt for her goodness. and her 
loveliness. She thanked him witha faint smile 
and extended her hand to Madame. von Fitte, 
“no advanced with a smile.to, meet her. 


she said. “I 


will arramge ite flowers initer we have break- 
fasted. Antoine hasgreat taste in the arrange- 
ment of flowers.” 

And Lady Kate gave one glance at the glow- 
ing, piquant beauty. of Victorine; the woman 
seemed the very. incarnation of. healt and 
strength, joined to a lissome grace and ele- 
gance. 

«‘ And I,”? said the sad young wife to herself, 
Lam like a white flower beaten: down by. the 
rains, while this blooming. yellow, tulip—L will 
notcall her by, a lovelier name—faunts at my 
side.” 

The party sat down to the table, Victorine 
ate enormously, as. was. always her custom, and 
she talked and laughed loudly, and fed a large 
white hound, which belonged,to the chateau and 
was; a. favousite of Kate’s,.with pieces of cold 
game and; toasted. muffins; and them she asked 
for wine— Victorine never fancied that, she had 
breakfasted unless she finished.up-with a large 
glass of Burgundy. 

“Now, come,” she said, springing up at 
length, “I want to go for a drive to-day to. see 
the ruins of the:convent of St, Natalie; there 
is such a romantic story. about. her: she wag a 
wicked actress~like. me-and. she. led.a merry 
life while she was: young, aud; then founded a 
convent when she was old.and wanted to make 
the: best of both worlds, but.she had an enemy, 
a woman who was. very jealous.of her—ab, what 
will. not a jealous woman, do?” 

As Victorine spoke she wheeled about’ and 
fixed her evil, brilliant.eyeson Kate, who shzank 
away as if scorched. by their glare. 

“Well,” continued, Victorine, “this womaa, 
who hated poor, Natalie, who. was now \a hand- 
some, grey-haired, elderly woman, the abbess. of 
the convent she had founded—what.does. this. 
enemy do but.she.sets fire to the convent.one 
very, stormy night.when the wind was up andiset 
dead against the convent; and, veny. few of the 
nuns escaped, ,with,.their lives. Natahe herself 
was burned tojashes, so she: was canonised. as- a 
martyr, and they, say the ruins are. most de- 
lightfally picturesque.. Lam going there fora 
drive with the marquis. And, marquis, tell the 
servants not to forget to pack plenty of tongue 
and chicken sandwiches im the carriage, for we 





cory, . . . . . . 
The others,” said the singing lady, “are in 


shall be famished ; and that burgundy is fantous, 


*Phanks,” said. Katty coolly..*The footmem:| 





rich as old port. Tell them to put three or 
four bottles in. I have a box of cigarettes 
which arrived yesterday from Madrid. We 
shall have a jolly time, you and I, and oh, let 
us take those black horses; they spin along so 
delightfully, and look so deliciously wicked.” 

* Pardon me, mademoiselle,” said the young 
wife, with dignity, “can I have a few words 
with you?” 

“ But certainly, Madame La Marquise,” Vic- 
torine answered, throwing back her superb head 
and flashing a terrible flash from her black eyes 
upon Kate, ‘And where, pray, is this inter- 
view to take place ?”’ 

“Wherever you like, mademoiselle,’ Kate 
answered, with a cold smile, for by a supreme 
effort she had regaimed her composure, though 
she was deadly pale and trembled terribly— 
“either here, or im’ my private boudoir, or in 
the garden,” 

« Imthe-garden,, by all means, madamy, if the 
choiee is left to me,” said Vietorine,. boldly. 
“TI lovethe fresh airand the: bright sunshine. 
In the gauden, by all means, let us hold this in- 
terviews. Shall it beat-once ?” 

Oh, thesinsolent hardihood, the brazen smile, 
the hollow, glitterimg, cruel black eyes. How 
Kate hatedithem all. She bent her head and 
led therwagy-towards the garden. It happened 
that theamarquisdhadsustquitted the room be- 
fore thiwlittle collaquy-took place. 'Thus there 
were only M. Pierre and Madame von Fitte to 
nod andjmake sigms: to-each other when those 
two beautiful youngywomen, the. marquise and 
the-aetress;. passed throwgh the widely opened 
French window out to the lawn. 

Kate: walked) straight towards. a cluster of 
now faded beeeli'trees,.amd seated herself on a 
chair formediofthe bent branclies and part of 
the-trunk, ofamoak. She pointed to another. 

“© Praybe seated,” she said, courteously. 

Vietorine in her robes of white and lilac 
looked like a brilliant autumn blossom. Kate 
just now had likened her to a tulip, now she 
thought her like a dahlia. 

«Tell me, if you please,” began Kate, “ if it 
is. your wish te prolong your visit for an inde- 
finite time to my house Castle Bronté ?” 

Vietorine raised her eyebrows insolently, and 
said with a harsh laugh: 

‘** Really, madam, I have not considered the 
question, My time just now is my own until 
my winter engagements in Paris begin, and I 
love the scenery of Switzerland, amd the days 
pass pleasantly.” 

She paused; she did not even take this 
strongest-of strong hints; her hard, determined 
setting of the mouth showed that she did not 
intend to leave Chateau Bronté until she was 
compelled to do so. 

“I wish you to leave at onee,” said Kate, in 
a sweet, low, but firm voice. “At once—de 
you understand ?” 

Victorine burst into a shrill, mocking Iaugh. 

“ You axe jealous, madam—is it so~jealous 
that your lord is so fond of poor me? Weil, I 
can’t help it; he will follow me; he seems mad 
for me. These nobles always prefer us poor 
actresses to all the world. Well, well, I should 
have fancied that you knew the world better. 
Will you try and keep my lord at home and 
make him a good boy? Put him through his 
catechism on, Sundays, and make him read a 
page of Mrs. Hannah Moore every day: Ah, I 
am afraid you will havea task. Oh, dear me, I 
really cannot help laughing: Pray forgive, but 
really——” 

And here Victorine went off into a shrill, in- 
sulting, mocking laugh—a laugh that she had 
practised on the stage. There was not a note 
of real mirth imit, and that Kate knew quite 
well. Kate sat pale and quiet—very quiet—till 
some of the fury of Victorine had spent itself 
in that imitation of merriment, then she said, 
while Victorine was wiping her eyes with her 
cambric embroidered kerchief : 

“I still wish you to leave. I am old-fashioned 
enough, though I am not nineteen years old, to 
wish to be mistress in my own house, to give 
my own orders, order my horses, carriages and 
servants when I want them, organise my own 
pienic parties. I refuse to speak of my husband 
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to you, and I wonder at your daring to name 
him to me.” 

“Ab, Madame La Marquise,” cried Victorine, 
furiously, “I am ready to dare much more, I do 
assure you. You have not an idea how daring 
I am. I shall have to leave your chateau, 
suppose. Must I leave at once; you said at 
once, did you not ?” 

“I did!” said Kate, coldly. 

«Then, madam, I will go and pack up my 
things. I have no maid; may I ask yours, 
that charming Mademoiselle Pomfret, to assist 
me ?” 

“You may.” 

Kate did not look at her, she was looking at 
the blue mountain which came so close to the 
grounds of the chateau. She breathed more 
freely when the tall, rounded figure in white and 
purple walked away over the deep emerald ver- 
dure of the autumn grass towards the chateau. 
A sudden breeze made the boughs of the beech 
trees tremble, and a few leaves fell softly at her 
feet. 

“If they were planted over my grave—if those 
leaves fell upon it Henri, my husband, would re- 
joice,” said Kate to her heart, “‘and Cecil, poor, 
noble Cecil—ah, if I had love like his and a 
garret for our home I might be happy.” 

At that moment she saw her husband walking 
towards her with slow and stately steps. 

Victorine, then, has met him and told him 
all. 

She sat upright, she was flushed now, a bright 
hectic that made her look lovely even in his 
passion-dazzled eyes. He came to a halt. 

“You have behaved very ill, Kate,” he said, 
gravely. “Why not have spoken to me—why 
insult a guest ?” 

“Henri, I am incapable of acting wisely, I 
suffer too much. I only know that if that 
woman does not leave the house I shall go 
mad.” 

He was silent. 

“I shall go mad,” said Kate, provoked by his 
silence, “ mad, and do something dreadful.” 

“‘You are only a child,” he said, gently, “a 





[THE STRONGEST WILL. | 


child who knows nothing of the world. 
Victorine Sala is the most enchanting woman 
under the sun.” 

**Oh, you cruel, cruel Henri,” cried Kate. 

* She is,” repeated Henri, with a cruel smile, 
“ whether you like to hear it or not—women are 
all jealous of her wherever she goes, but I hoped 
that you had too much sense and dignity to be- 
tray it.” 

** Cruel, cruel husband,” said Kate ; “‘it is not 
of her great black eyes and long black hair and 
brown complexion and plump figure that Iam 
jealous—it is not because she smiles and shows 

er white teeth and casts languishing looks with 
her eyes. No, it is because you, my husband, 
are devoted to her from morning till night. She 
gives her orders in this house like a queen. I, 
your wife, am nothing—am nobody while she is 
near. Henri, some wives would kill her,” and 
Kate’s blue eyes flashed. 

** You are dangerous, little wife,” said Henri, 
with a bitter smile. “ We shall have to shut you 
up if you utter threats like these.” 

“I utter no threats, I only say what some 
women, maddened by jealousy, would do. I am 
not like that, I know there isa righteous court 
in Heaven, where all wickedness will be judged 
and all wrongs righted some day. I can wait till 
then.” 

“Oh, you are a pattern of piety, my dear 
wife,” said the marquis, with a laugh. 

He paused a moment, then he said : 

* You look ill, a drive will do you good. I will 
order the waggonette and we will all go to see 
the ruins of St. Natalie and have a picnic in 
the open air. Cheer up, dry your eyes, and 
chatter as if nothing had happened ; speak even 
pleasantly to this poor Victorine, whom you have 
insulted. She will not go away now until to- 
morrow morning, and then she will speak at the 
breakfast table as if it came from herself the 
wish toleave—surely you are not so diabolical, 
with all your professions of religion, as to wish 
to humiliate her before the servants by making 
her leave when she has laid a plan for the 
day ?” 





“Tam not diabolical at all,” said Kate; “if 
she goes to-morrow that will do—but she must 
go to-morrow, Henri.” 

The marquis muttered a curse between his 
teeth which Kate did not hear, then he said: 

«She will not wish to intrude longer after 
your conduct, you may depend upon that, and 
now goand put on your hat, wrap up warmly, 
for the air will be cold in the mountain soli- 
tudes.” 

Kate arose. As she passed near to the mar- 
quis he just laid his hand lightly on her arn, 
and he said, softly : 

« Jealous little doll.” . 

Kate did not like to be called a doll, still her 
husband spoke gently without bitterness, that 
was, at least, something. 


* * * + od 


St. Natalie,a grim ruin enough, grey with 
centuries, grown with ivy, it stood on a slight 
rising in the heart of a green valley ; mountains 
on all sides, mountains whose summits were lost 
in white mists of the autumn day. 

At the feet of Kate was an abrupt descent, 
the side of a mountain clothed in the richest 
foliage ; far down at the bottom ran a bright, 
swift stream, on the other side lay a fertile 
valley, backed by hills folded behind hills, and at 
the extreme background a superb mountain 
chain. 

“The view at the back is the finest,” said o 
voice close to Kate’s ear, “‘ where the tops of the 
mountains are lost inthe clouds.” 

Kate turned, there stood Victorine between 
her and the ruins, cutting off her retreat. 4 
few steps forward, a violent push from those 
strong arms and Kate might be hurled down to 
certain death amid that precipice of trees that 
sloped away from her feet. She shuddered, for 
to fall over into that abyss would be a violent, 
desperate manner of ending her earthly woes- 
She was not wrong, there was murder in the 
black eyes of Victorine. 


(To ve Continued.) 
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(THEY MEET AGAIN. ] 
Arrived at the bottom of the cliff, she puts 


JENNIE THE DREAMER. ee upon the sand the twelve months old 


(A COMPLETE STORY.) 


~<a 
> 





CHAPTER I. 
HER DELIVERER. 


SHE was an untidy, plain-looking little girl. 
Her shoes were down at heel, her stockings 
showed signs of being in want of the wash-tub 
and the darning-needle, and her dress, which 
was several inches too short for her, spoke of 
bygone affluence and of present neglect, for it 
was of black satin, and had once been rich and 
handsome, though now it was absolutely hang- 
ing about her in rags. 

As far as years suffice to count time by, Jennie 
was not old, for she had only just passed her 
tenth summer, but if painful experience and 
worldly wisdom gained in poverty’s thard-school, 
and the sense of grave responsibiliies weighing 
upon her childish shoulders, could have made her 


_ into a middle-aged woman, she must have looked 


care-lined and sallow to the last degree, instead 
of possessing as she did cheeks that resembled 
a pair of rosy apples more than anything else 
in the world. 

Did I tell you that Jennie was carrying a 
baby when I first met her, and was walking 
down a steep zig-zag path that led from the top 
of the cliff to the beach—that she was not only 
staggering under the burden in her arms, but 
was dragged downwards and backwards by two 
other small atoms of humanity, who clung one 
on each side to her ragged skirts. 

Such was the case, however, but, nevertheless, 
oppressed as she was with the burden of so 
much life, she made her way down the. steep 
path bravely, without once allowing her pace to 
gtow quicker, or the pain caused by the sharp 
seal and her worn-out shoes to make her 

e. 





child which she carries in her arms; then she 
shakes off the clinging grasp of Edgar, who is 
two years old, and of Julie, who is three, and 
leaving the little ones to take care of themselves, 
she withdraws a few paces and begins to amuse 
herself in a way of her own. 

The three infants are evidently well used to 
be left by themselves when once they are upon 
the sands, for Julie immediately proceeds to 
build a fortress with the pieces of wave-washed 
stone which lie near at hand, while Edgar aim- 
lessly digs in the sand with his wooden spade, 
and the baby turns first on his side, and then, 
getting into a more satisfactory position, begins 
to creep about very much after the fashion of a 
small turtle. 

Meanwhile Jennie is far too much engrossed 
with her occupation, and too completely assured 
of the safety of her half brothers and sister, to 
pay any further heed tothem. She is drawing, 
not. with pencil or crayon, but with a rough 
piece of chalk which the waves have washed in; 
not upon canvas or drawing-paper, but upon a 
smooth part of the slaty rock of which the cliff 
is formed. 

With such rude materials fine lines wereim- 
possible. Her work must be on a large scale to 
be effective; and a looker-on would have been 
surprised to mark how strong and firm were the 
outlines of her subject. 

Her unconscious model was a young fisher-lad 


lolling on the side of a boat smoking a short 


pipe, while he dangled his bare feet between 
the boat and the sand. His hands were thrust 
into his trousers pockets, his cap was: stuck 
sideways on his head, and a rich bright red 
handkerchief was tied loosely round his throat. 

Truth to tell, it was this bright bit of colour 
that had first attracted the girl’s attention to 
the lad, and she sighed sadly when, having 
rudely sketched. the outline of his figure, she 
found she could not give expression to her ideas 
for want of materials. 

Looking disconsolately along the narrow line 
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of shingle, she espied what. looked like a piece 
of red chalk. To pounce upon this treasure and 
apply it to her purpose was the work of a 
minute, and then Jennie lost herself in dreams 
as she worked on, and when she looked up to 
glance at her model, she found that he had 
finished his pipe and was climbing the cliff on 
his way home. 

“ Never mind, I can get along without him,” 
she mused. “I am doing this splendidly. I 
feel as though I could draw something worth 
looking at to-day. Oh, what a dreadful long 
time I] seem to be in growing to be a woman; 
it is a weary time to look forward to before my 
next birthday will be here, and even then I 
shall be only eleven. Oh, how I wish I was 
grown up. I wouldn’t nurse the children, 





A childish shriek of terror and a gurgling 
sound startled her at this point of her medita- 
tions, and she looked round anxiously. There 
were Edgar and Julie, but where was the 
baby ? 

Well might she ask the question, for little 
Phil was not to be seen, though Julie was 
standing by the side of a miniature pond point- 
ing at the water and frantically shrieking : 

‘I pushed him in—I pushed him in.” 

Jennie threw down her chalks, rushed to the 
side of the pool, and there beheld her youngest 
half brother struggling in its shullow depths. 
Stories of quicksands which she had often 
listened to and implicitly believed in would at 
any other time have deterred the girl from get- 
ting into one of these pools that were left by 
the receding tide; but now her terror for the 
child’s life and dread of her step-mother over- 
came all other considerations, and without a 
moment’s hesitation she sprang into the water, 
clutched the drowning baby in her arms, and 
held it up so that it might breathe the fresh 
air. 

In point of actual depth the water in the pool 
did not reach quite up to Jennie’s arm-pits, but 
the sand at the bottom was soft and yielding, 
and seemed to suck her down, and every attempt 
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he made to get out of her dangerous position 
seemed to make her sink still deeper into the 
sane i. 

She was frightened for the —= who seemed 
unconscious and motionless. She was terrified 
for herself Horrible- stories ot people who had 
been sueked down and buried in thee 

nigtimg»sands flashed upon her mind, ~ she 
uttered a pieseimg shriek for help, wich was 
«choed and re-echoed+from the frownimg: cliffs. 

A boy or a girl not much bigger thamherself 
could have helped her, butmeither sgirl 
was at hand. Even the fisherma was) out 
of sight, and again and/agein the girl's wild 

shriek rang through the silemé air, oe 
panied by the more feeble cries: of 
and Edgar. 


‘Hullo! what's the matter?”"respomds a wel- 
come voice, when the deer tt twice 
repeated; and. a few sec , hand- 
some youth, with the dowm ef early» manhood 

upon his cheeks, arrives ogthe spotand takes in 

the situation aja ylancesqna perceivénthe girl's 
Manger. 


and the baby’s 
« Gi ve me the chilay® hie «aos; with 


“No; he seems. to ie dena oni the young 


man, examining the infantS’ ‘‘ Here, we; must 
se no time,” he added, taking’ the. detpping 
aby in his arms. ‘ Where do you live ?” 

But the girl instead of replying to him cried 
out in terror. 

“ Dead! Then E daren’tigo home; my step- 
mother wiikilime! Ti go.andidrowmnyyself } 
I.won’t/bear it any: longer: and she@was darts 
ing off'tor meet the white crested: waves. when 
the youmg-man eaught her reughly by:te-arne 
and shook her. 

“Yom bad, wicked girl”: he said, in: a 
threatening tone, “if you don’t showme where 
I will have you 
put in prison, Take up-one of; those children; 
I'll carry the other. Now leadothe way.” 

Por one brief second Jennie looked defiance 

t her captor, ther her eyes: fell under:his com- 

anding gaze, and without) one wordof protest 

: took Julie in her arms, while the young man, 

still carrying the insensible babyy picked | up 

Edgar im his other arm and! followed the silent 

nd subdued girl up the zig-zag path cut in-the 
cliff; 

Poor Jennie was notia prebty object: as:she 
toiled up. the steep path carrying: the: heary 

hild, while the water dripped from -her skints, 
ind her drenched drapery clung to heryas: 
caough she had on but one seant garment. 

She uttered ne complaint, however, nor any 

word of thanks. She: did. not; even yput. Julie 
wn to Wali when she: reached the level: 
sround, butistillicasrying her, she led, the: way 
to @ large cottage standing by: itself:i a some- 
what extensive garden. 

Prom the windows of this house an extended 
viewof the sea could be obtained, but the sands 
and the immediate shore were;not visible owing: 
to the height of the cliff upor which the cottage 
stood, 

The swinging of the garden) gntecattracted! 
the attention of someone inside the house, 
vetore the singular party had:reached the: door 
a veld, handsome woman, who though far-above 

the condition and; station of a labourer’s wife, 
yet seemed to be mot quite a lady, rushed out to 
meet them, and exclaimed in a loud voice in 
which there was,an unmistakable brogue: 


“And what's the matter now—is the child’) name?” he added; turning to Jennie. 


kilt? O¢eh, wirrasthrue—och, wirrasthrue :” 
and she caught the drenched baby in her arms 


|time later 


and hotly to the girl’s cheeks: 





and began to shriek and cry over it like a mad 
woman. 

But the stranger, young as he»was, appeared 
to be possessed of singular deessiomef character, 
and in as imperious a tone as.ise had used to 
Jennie when she had threatemed to drown her- 
self, he said : 

“If the child isn’t really deed; eal. at 
if you behave in this mag bi 
clothes, get a hot bath, 
Come, make haste, therdiamo times te: beast ; 
there. is.no doctor at h keyed” 

His tone rather ae - ater ii 
framtic woman. She félewedihim: imto. the 
eottage, and while hermmijJ the 
fire and put water upem<itj 
pan to serve asa bath, shet - infaat's 
wet clothing and wrapped'the ‘cold listle body; 


in a blanket. 

stranger: would hawe- no’ time: lest). 
He rubbed the little frame» with his warm) 
hands; he tried to resusci! 1S WEBS | 


“Then, Jennie,” he said, brightly, don’t 
lose heart. Remember everything in this world 
comes to the man or woman who can work and 
wait for it. And now you had better get on 
some dry clothin “you will take cold. a 

“Thank you, ps el kindness to little 
Phil and to ane,” saidithe girl, gratefully. 

Thenshe went up toher bedroom to put on 


| dry garments, but when'’she returned the young 


‘man with the proud, hamdsome face, the bright 
smile and the resolute, imperious manner of one 
who seemed bosmte command, was gone. 

She would have beem more surprised. than 
pleased had shé known that on leaving the 
cottage he had walked down again to the shore 

nto look forhierartistic performance. And 
=, chadtatheapet i vide —— 
roo! im sudden su 
girFis@ born artist,’ he exclaamed at 
length. wi “Twila I eould help her.” 
re a momentor-two later:he laughed atithe 





and when at last their efforteswere successful, | 


“e Fagen ‘timated, some 
atl slunaber: 


swat. to the edgenaf the. 
amd dabbled its hands in the water, and them 
either fell or was pushed in by this little ome,’ 
with his hand on Julie’s head. ‘The elder 
gitl jumped im, and reseued, the baby, and 
until I heard the shrieks for help I never 
thought of.there being any danger. Ifseemed 
so easy for the child to get. out:of a shallow 
pool like:that. I did not-know then that the 
sands: about here are dangerous; but she-did; 
and. I.must say ity was very plucky of her to 
jump imto the water as.she did.” 

“ But she'd no business to let the child fail 
in,” said Mrs. Jernmgham, with. unabated 
reseminment. 


“ As to that; youcau’t: always have your eyes: 
upor three children at:onee,” said Rupert, with 
some disdain. 

“ No; but she didn't look after either of them: 
Sie was drawing faces on: the cliffs.. [know 
her-ofiokk:. Woaki:yow believerit,:sir, I've. bids 
away pens and penvilsand paper and everything, 
she ean seratch a line with, and yet she/lb get: 
bits of chalk on the beach and draws things om 
the stones, Anything’ but mind the. chiidven 
or help me abdut-the house.” 

«“ But if she has:any real talent it might be 
worth cultivating,’ remarked Rupert, looising 
with a new imterest at the untidy; plain: little 

irl. 

are She with any veal talent!’ sneered the step> 
mother. “ All her talent. lies: in: leaving her 
stockings unmended and her clothes unwashed, 
or stealing down:on the rocks:te look.at the sea 
and the sun;amdsitodreaming: like a girl that 
issenly half-witted. Or, ifoshe doesn’t do that; 
she'll ber drawing: ugly: portraits. of: me to-show: 
how much she hates mei. She with talent; 
indade! It’s little enough: talent she’s: got, or 
sense of any kind; forthat matter.” 

And: the woman: lamghed a: harsh, insulting 
lamgh, which made! the: indignant blood: mount 


« Well, if I weve am old:mam instead.of a 
young:one 1 would have her earefuily:tanght and 
let her ‘draw as» much: as; she liked,” said 
Rupert, smiling. “ But as: that isn’t practical 
1 must remind you that yomowe your child’s life 
te this little girl. . By the way, what is your 


“Jennie Jerningham,” she replied; with a 


harm than good. She jaan aes hertiaaen 
‘must t " 
‘andewin or losetiie: battle for berself.” 
sadly. Hejpaesithe ani. abild Vins paceousianane veousiinahe 
w 
did not admure, amd whom eaten ae not tae 


ig suis the giBeWes 80 goaded to 


frenzy by taunts and unkindness, often accom- 
panied by blows, that she would have run away 
from home, have thrown herself into the sea, 
or have committed some equally rash act, but 
for'those words whieh the young stranger had 
bade her remember: 

« Everything.comes to the man or woman who 
can work and wait for it.” 

This had been her-ancer—she had regarded 
the injunction as a promise, as a thing never to 
be forgotten, as something to be hidden in her 
heart and remembered without ceasing, and 
when life would’ have been too intolerable 
a burden to be borne this was the secret source 
of the strength which enabled her to bear up 
bravely and’ hopefally under: it. 

But this assutance of ultimate deliverance 
made the girl still more: dreamy and abstracted 
than ever, andthe neightours: were wont to 
smile upon her with something like pity and to 
call her “ Jennie the dreamer.’” For, whenever 
she: could’ get away from the presence of her 
stepmother, if she were not sketching the figure 
ofsome object within sight, she would sit down 
with her bands:idly clasped wpon her knees, and 
her eyes fixed) upom: vacancy, her mind ab- 
sorbed with tiaighete of ‘the future and utterly 
forgetful of the present. 

When asked: what she! was: doing she would 
reply that she was “only dreaming,” and s0, 
with her rough pietures and: pleasant dreams, 
the poor girl contrived to live through the suc- 
ceeding five years of her existence. But when 
Jennie was fifteen years of age a change 
came: 

Her father; a gentlemagy: by: birth butia man 
of low tastes and dissipated habits, had 
sqnandered his fortane-and broken theheart of 
his first wife, who was Jennie’s mother. This 
poor lady’s relatives were naturally indignant 
with hie, butstill they gave him some heip, and 
would have continued to: do so if be had not 
married a second wife six months afterthe death 
of the first. 

Then the family of Jennie’s mother refused 
to haveanything more: to do with him though 
they offered to take the child and adopt and 
provide for ner. Ott of'sheer maiice and per- 





wistful look im her large grey eyes. 


versity, and certainly not because he had any 
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love for his: offspring, Mr. Jerningham refused 
this offer. Hewouldmot spare his daughter, he 
said, and amy money intended for her benefit 
must be plated im hishands. 

The consequence-of this; was:that he waadeft to. 
hisown resources, These soon became.exhausted: 
lie sank lower and lower, untilhe was glad to 
ect a.situationas clerk and, bookkeeper to a slate 
quarry in’ Wales. Here he badibeen for the last 
ten years, and here he was; likely to.remain;so 
long as the overseer would. keep him; 

From the time he hadorudely refused-to give 





up his daughterto any member of his/first wife’s 
family Mr. Jerningham hadnever seen or/heard 
of them. He had, indeed, almost forgotten their 
existence when, on Jennie’s fifteenth birthday, 
the postman brought bim.a letter. 

It was ina blue;envelope. It looked as though: | 
it had come froma lawyer; and Mr, Jerninghem | 
opened. it with, some nervousness; feeling. cure; | 
that it, containedgome.important commaunication / 
either of: good orevil. He was;right in-his con-.| 
jecture: 

It was from a lawyer and: it contained the in- 
formation that)/Missida Trevor, the,sister of his | 
late wifes was dead. Thatshabkal made, awill, 
and among other bequests had left one hundred 
pounds per annum ‘to» her: niece, Jane J erning- 
ham, for her sole. and: exclusiwe: use and), 
benefit. i 

The letter went! on to state that the money 
was in the hands of trustees, and the annuity 
would be paid’ quanterly. toi Miss: Jane» Jerning- 
ham; when she came of. ages:and during her 
minority it, was: to be iexpended//uponithe girl's 
education and comfort... When, Mr.Jerningham 
had read the letterto:the ‘end:hei flang it) upon 
the ground swearing teuribly; ; I 

Every word:of the; letteriiseemedy to: his dis- 
torted. imagination: tor be: a deliberate, and 
studied insult to himself. He lomed-money with’ 
an overwhelming greed since | iti hadi become iso 
rare with him, for his habits of intemperaaee 
had gromm upon. him; and,, if. Jennie’s money 
had onee fonnd its way, :into:his hands, she would 
never have beem.a/ sixpence the better off for 
it. 

“ She shan’t touch:it,”” he swore, passionately, 
when he; had finished: the letter; “she shan’t 
have one penny of it.” 

And when his wife:asked: for an explanation 
he bade her pick up the lettenand nead:its She 
did so, anid her anger also was great,;but it, did | 
not make her so blind as it made: her; hus, 
band. 

“You can’t keep it from “her,” she said, | 
quickly; ‘at thevutmost! you'd only be able to | 
prevent it for six years, and then she’d get the 
accumulated ineotwe ina lump and we should 
have kept her all the time and not be a, penny 
the better for it. T’dmeant to send her: out to 
service next year, but we can’t do that, and yet 
say she shan’t touch her mother’s money: 
much doubt if the law would: let us. No, the 
best thing you can do is to let, her take it and’ 
give it to us forher keep.” 

“ Give it’ to us/” langhedher husband, in 
bitter wrath; “ah, you dén’t ‘Riiew * those 
lawyers. The money maybe’ hers; but till she 
is of.age they'll’ see how‘it’s spent: Besides, I’d 
pu write and defy them, ’twoul@’ do ‘me 
good.”” 

“Don’t be am idioty’ said the: wife;.impa« 
tiently ; “we must! getisonre: good! from: it, amd 
there’ll be oné-»mouth' less.:to. feed, :and:the: girk: 
can’t: spend all the money'om herself: Haerey,. 
Jin,” she-called out, “rere’s:some newsifor you,. 
there’s a fortune left you, it’s nearly double: as’ 
much as:your father eaams.. You'll be quite.rich 
now, and "tis to: be-hoped- you ll. be. gratefal to 
your father: and: meself;* ; 

For asecondor:two Jennielooked at herstep- 
mother doubtfully, Was. this, a-cxuel jpke 
uttered to taunt herand to raise her hopgs-only 
to dash,them,to the earth the.moment. she in- 
dulged.in, them ? . Noticing. her incredulity, and. 
by no means surprised, at it, Mrs, Jerningham 
mY eit thelawyer’s letter and bade. her: 
read it,, ; ’ 

The eare,taken, to. protect, her from her father 
never struck. the.girl as she ;read the carefully- 
worded epistle ; two facts aloné were clear to her 








mind : first, that this: money’ was left to her; 
and seeondly, thatit wasto be expended upon 
hereducations 

“Oh, this’ isi wonderful!’ she exclaimed; 
clasping her hands with delight, while her ex- 
pressive countenance became aimost beautiful 
with the new hope and joy that:lighted up every 
feature. “And just:as I was giving: ital up,” 
she went on; rapturously; “just as I was feel- 
ink that working! and waiting would haye no 
end, this wonderful fortune comes. And now I 
will learn to paint. _ I. will paint. pictuges‘like 
those I saw at Plas Wynn when the housekeeper 
let: me go through the: pictuve gallery. But I 
can't stay in the house it. is: all'too wonderful. 
I must go down to the sea. May f take the letter 
with me, father?’? 

A ‘sullew nod: of the head wasthe only reply. 
But Jemmie construed this as permission, and 
without another word she left the hcus® and 
made her-way: down to the shore: Here; seated 
oma.rock thatithe highest» tides: never quite 
covered, the girl turned her face seawara'and 
lost! herself; in ecstatic’. dreams: of a goldem 
future. 

As: a pilgrim on. a, sandy desert: might: thirst 
for water, sothisgivl had thinsted for knowledge: 
Every ‘book 'that she sould get Hold of she had 
read over and over again.» Fortunately for: her, 
the number of: these books was limited, so was. 
thevevil they contained: 

There ‘is! more truth than is generally supposed 
im the somewhat trite-aphorisu’ that; ‘to. the 
pure alb things are-pure.” And Jenmibyin her: 
desultory:reading; had: nevervecog nised theievil 
if there were any. 

She had read Shakespeare and: Byron, and 
Pope’s, translation of Homer: She’ had/laughed 
and wept. oyers'Bunyan's Pilgrim’s: Progress; 
and hadporediover tho pages of) Plutarch, as 
though the lives. of Greek heroes-could have amy 
interest: fora poor, plainy: illeused girly whose 
father was a clerk in a counting-house ofa 
quarry, and who was always ill clad and: often 
Uk fed 


But Jennie had.read:and dreamed,.and now it : 


seemed asthough the fruitiom of some of) her 
hopes and dreams was athand. She hadi quite 
forgotten how the:timehad slipped by until she 
felt a splash:of spray/upon: her face;. and rising: 
to her feet she became conscious thab:her limbs 
were both stiff and cold. Then she foldediupthe 
lawyer's letter; and:slowly and: thoughtfully:ve- 
turned home. 

From this day a new life begam for the neg- 
lected igivl: She-wasrclieved:from.the household 
drudgeryrthat she hag'aiways disliked She was» 
no: longer‘obligedto' devote her time and atten. 
tiom to the children, and she-was allowed tovread 
and.draw- and ‘paint, and:to employ: herself:very 
much as she liked. 

But the lawyer who paid the twenty-five 
pounds each. quarter day hadjsomething to say. 
about the wayin which itsnould be. spenti:. The 
givlanust: be’ educated, he insisted, and he: pro- 

osed sending her away) to. schook; but) as. Mr. 
Serninglaa would not: consent to this, for: the 
reason that: none of ‘the legacy. would:then come 
into: his: pocket, a compromise: was made by 
which: the curate of'theparish and his wife were 
paid: forty*pounds.a year for: receiving: Jennie 
as day pupil. 

Mrs. Bevan was an‘artist aswell ‘as a highly- 
educated gentlewoman, and she and herhusband 
were glad to add to their: slender: income ty 
taking’ this. unpromising pupil.. But Jennie 
was as humble in mind asi'she! was earnest im 
ali'she atte ‘to-do, and: she’ worked: early 
and laie, worked as' though her very: life depen- 
ded upom her progress. i 

The years wentom A great artist came to 
this part ‘of: Wales'when Jennie was just 
twenty years: of age; and’ as he! was: slightly 
acquainted ‘with the Bevans he: called upon 
them. 

The girl was, at work: at: her, easel when the 
stranger came into: the, room, andishe -wag, net 
conscious.of, his presence until his. exclama- 
tien of surprise: and, admixation, fell upon her 
ear. 

“Wonderful!” he cried, quite ignoring her 
presence and turning to Mrs. Bevan, “ wonder- 





ful. Butdo you really mean to teil me that 
your pupil has mot been through the art schools 
in any’ great city ?”’ 

“She has mever been as» far. as Chester 
since she: was a very: young child,” ‘was the 
reply. 

“Then that makes her work ali the more 
astonishing,’’ said! Mr. Truemam;. “but there 
must beno more : time losi,she will do grand 
things yet: How old are you, my dear?” he 
went on, for the first: time addressing Jennie 
herself. 

« Tam just.twenty,. sir,” was the reply. 

«Twenty. You have the world before you. 
But yow must’ mot bury yourself here any 
louger.”’ 

“My father will not let me leave home 
till I am twenty-one,” said the girl with hesita- 
tion. 

She did not wish, to. complain of her parent, 
but she felt that she must state the fact. x 
“Won't!” exclaimed Mr. Trueman in dis- 
gust. ‘‘I don’t suppose he could help it if you 
liked to take the law into. your.own hands, but 
that isn’t worth while, a.year can’t make much 
difference withh,.such talent as: yours, and Ill 
give you afew lessons.,, I always like to help 

youthful geniis:” 

Jennie expressed her: thanks timidly and 
shyly., She was, intensely gratified a» the praise 
bestowed upon.her, but she feared she did not 
quite.deserve it, for her performances. fell so far 
short of, her own ideal that. they always failed 
to:satisfy her.. 

Mr, Trueman spent many weeks at the village 
of Wynn that summer, and all Jennie’s time was 
now devoted to painting and to taking advan- 
tage of the instruction and ‘assistance that he 
so generously gave her. 

* Make hay while the sun shines, my dear,” 
Mrs. Bevan one day said, in reply to Jennie’s 
objection that she did not like to take up so 
much of the artist’s time when she could not 
pay for it. 

** Such chanees,come but once in a lifetime,” 
the kind-hearted lady.went on; “the pleasure of 
teaching amapt pupil pays Mr. Trueman, for he 
is too rich and too successful himself to care for 
money, and,” she added, with another smile, as 
though driving-away a suspicion that had just 
occurred to her,, “ he is. old enough to be your 
father.” 

“But what has his age to do with my 
taking up his time?’ asked Jennie, with a 
puzzled expression in* her large, round, dreamy 
eyes. 

Me Nothing, my dear, nothing,” was the hasty 
reply. 

Not for worlds would Mrs. Bevan. hare 
suggested that the, artist had fallen in love with 
his pupil, But that was what had happened. 
He had corrected her: faults, had made her 
strong where before she had, been weak. He 
had painted her- portrait in a. dozen different 
lights and positions, and he had ended by 
losing his heart to her. 

But Jennie had no heart: to give in return. 
Ten years ago.a, man spoke some magic words 
to her, and she. had drawn his portrait a thou- 
sand times from memory since then. She had 
never heard his name, she knew not whence he 
came or whither he went, she had no more clue 
wherewith to find him than she had to discover 
a path to one of the planets. But he had then 
become the star, of her life. 

She had'loved Him, and she had dreamed cf 
him for ten long years, and she loved him and 
dreamed of him still. If she only closed her 
eyes, he came up before her mental vision, 
young, noble, god-like in his beauty, severeas 
Jove, glorious as Apollo, and hecause she loved 
him so intensely she had never spoken of her 
idol. 

TJ don’t think I shall ever marry,” she'said, 
when Mr: Trueman offered her histhand. «TI 
cannot tell you how truly grateful I'am to you, 
sir, but I cannot be your wife.” 

She spoke so, calmly that the artist felt cen- 
vinced that she knew not the meaning of love— 
knew not its tremulous hones and anxious fears, 
and he begged for time to win the heart which, 


t=) 


if won at all, would be well worth the labour. 
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Jennie shook her head. She should not 
change her mind, she knew. She hoped Mr. 
Trueman would always be her friend, but he 
could not be her lover. Mrs. Bevan was greatly 
disappointed when the artist went away and she 
knew that her pupil had refused to share her 
life with him. 

“You are asad dreamer, Jennie,” she said, 
sorrowfully, “a sad dreamer; but life is not 
made up of dreams; and you will never again 
have such an eligible offer.” 

“But I shall have my pictures and my 
dreams,” replied the girl, with a soft smile ; 
and then she went to her own little room to 
gaze on the portrait of the man who had told 
her, “ All things come to the man or woman 
who can work and wait for them.” 


CHAPTER III. 
A WONDERFUL PICTURE. 


Ir is the day of the “private view” at the 
Royal Academy, and artists and authors and 
the patrons of art throng the spacious rooms of 
Burlington House. With the natural desire to 
see how his own picture is hung, Mr. Trueman 
at once makes his way to the spot. 

He has been ill and discontented with life 
since his rejection by Jennie Jerningham two 
years ago, and this is the only work that he has 
sent in this year for exhibition. Already a 
small knot of people are standing before his 
canvas, and he cannot but hear some of their 
comments. 

The picture was that of a young girl seated 
upon a rock looking seaward, while the tide had 
crept round her and was only within an inch or 
two of her feet. ‘A dreamer” the picture was 
called, and many were the subdued expressions 
of admiration that the subject and the execu- 


tion of the work called forth from the spec- | ™ 


tators. 

But one soon gets tired of looking at one’s 
own productions when one is accustomed to pro- 
ducing things, and the artist strolled about the 
rooms aimlessly enough until he came to a 
corner into which a crowd of people seemed to 
have gathered. 

There must be something worth seeing here, 
and he waited his turn. When his eyes fell on 
the particular object of interest he recognised 
the bay and the peculiar position of the rocks 
and sands and cliffs, for if was the self-same 
scene as that in which his “‘ Dreamer” sat. 

But the picture told him nothing else. There 
was a young man of some nineteen or twenty 
years of age holding a dripping and apparently 
lifeless child in one arm, while his disengaged 
hand seemed to roughly grasp the shoulder of 
a ragged girl whose features and attitude 
vividly expressed terror and desperation. 

Two other little children were looking up 
into the young man’s face with great fear de- 
picted on their tiny countenances, while the 
pool of clear, greenish water by which they 
stood, and the receding tide, told their own 
story of the danger from which the infant had 
been rescued. 

Mr. Trueman turned over the leaves of his 
catalogue, found the number, and read, ‘‘ You 
wicked girl,” and the artist’s name—“ J. Jern- 
ingham.” He lookedatit incredulously. This 
could not be the work of little Jennie, the 
dreamer. 

Clever as the girl was, it was still too much 
to expect that she could have executed this 
graphic and finished picture. With trembling 
fingers he turned over the pages of the cata- 
logue to look for the list of the exhibitors’ 
names and addresses at the end. 

Yes, it was Jennie’s work; there was her 
name and address staring him plainly in the 
face. He could not tear himself away from this 
wonderful picture. It had a fascination for 
him. 

Every line and detail he studied as though he 
were intent upon copyin it, and while thus 
occupied he discovered what had escaped his 
observation before—a rude, uncertain drawing 





on a slab of slate which formed part of the face 
of the cliff. This gave him the clue he 
wanted. It was, then, a scene out of the girl’s 
own life that she had depicted in such glowing 
colours. 

The crowd passedon. Other sight-seers came 
and went, and still Arthur Trueman stood study- 
ing Jennie’s work. He had overheard many 
comments upon it, but for all that he was star- 
tled by hearing a lady say, in a tone of sur- 

rise : 


prise : 

«Sir Rupert, look here. This must be your 
portrait.” 

“ My portrait,” replied a tall gentleman, with 
chestnut hair and a heavy moustache. 
impossible, I assure you.” 

* But it is,” persisted the lady; “ your por- 
trait as you were a dozen years ago, when you 
came to visit us at Plas Wynn. You must 
look at it.” 

The man addressed as Sir Rupert seemed to 
cast a swift glance of reproach at the lady, for 
he had not looked at the canvas. Then he edged 
his way through the little knot of people still 
gathered before it, and when his eye fell upon 
the painting he could not help giving an involun- 
tary start as he recognised the scene, and fresh 
as though it had happened but yesterday, the 
memory of his meeting with the plain, ragged 
little artist girl came up before him. 

Arthur Trueman, watching him, felt his own 
heart sink like lead in his bosom—felt that he 
could spring at the man’s throat and strangle 
him. Instinctively he knew that this man was 
his rival—his unconscious rival, perhaps, but 
not on that account less formidable. 

He restrained himself, however, and tried to 
reason away his absurd . The lady had 
said the portrait of a dozen years ago. It cer- 
tainly was not the portrait of the man as he 
stood there looking at the painting any more 
than it was the portrait of Jennie as she now 


as. 

“ Yes,” said Sir Rupert, slowly. ‘I suppose 
I was like that then. I will tell you the story 
another time, Lady Baintree. I have often 
wondered what has become of that poor little 
girl. By the way, who is the artist? She 
must have told the story to someone.” And he 
began to turn over the leaves of his catalogue, 
while he and his party moved on with the con- 
tinual stream. 

Art had no more charms for Arthur Trueman 
that day. It was for this man he had been re- 
fused; this man’s image had been enshrined 
in the girl’s heart, and had left no room for a 
second idol. And following at a distance his 
unconscious rival, noticing how tall and hand- 
some and manly he was, the artist realised how 
hopeless was his own suit if this man ever en- 
tered the lists against him. 

Hitherto he had hoped and believed he should 
one day win the prize he coveted, and Mrs. 
Bevan, who sometimes wrote to him, had assured 
him he had no rival, but she said nothing about 
this picture, and in all probability she was un- 
acquainted with the history of the subject. 

Scarcely knowing why he did so, or what he 
hoped to learn about them, Mr. Trueman fol- 
lowed the man whom he had heard addressed as 
Sir Rupert and the ladies who were with him 
through the long rooms, never for a moment 
losing sight of them, and his persistence was at 
last rewarded. ‘ 

Just as the party he was following had reached 
the last.room, and were about to pass through 
the turnstile, a Royal Academician with whom 
Trueman was intimately acquainted met them 
as he was entering the suite of rooms, and 
shaking hands with Sir Rupert and the three 
ladies, stood a few minutes chatting with them. 
When they had parted, and the man in whom 
he was. so much interested had gone, True- 
man pounced upon the R.A.,and, with a hurried 
apology, asked : 

«* Who is that man from whom you have just 
parted, and who are the ladies with him ?” 

“The man is Sir Rupert Grenville. The 
ladies are Lady Baintree and the Hon. Mrs. 
FitzAllan and her daughter.” 

“Ah! Thank you,” muttered Trueman. 





“Don’t think me inquisitive, but is Sir Rupert 
married? Who is he, and what is he ?” 

“Only three questions to answer in one 
breath,” laughed his friend. “To begin with, 
Sir Rupert is not married. Next he is a baronet, 
with a large rentroll and a long pedigree, and 
— is a very jolly good fellow.” 

“ He looks that, at any rate,” was Trueman’s 
reply ; “but you have not told me what I really 
want to know, after all.” 

“I know that,” replied the other, “but I'l} 
gratify you as far as I can.” 

“Then begin. Was he born to the 
baronetey ? and, if he is not married, is he en- 


“Quite | gaged P 


“I cannot answer the last question,” replied 
the R.A., “except by saying that no engage- 
ment is announced. - A dozen -years ago, or 
very nearly so, he was in love witha Miss Wynn, 
now Lady Baintree, but he was poor then—the 
younger son of a younger son—and she was 
ambitious. And though her father owns some 
= arial in Wales he is far from being rich. 

hether matters ever came to an engagement 
I cannot say, but that Rupert Grenville was 
very much in love with the lady, I can tell 
you.” 

“But why did it not end in marriage?” 
demanded Trueman, impatiently. 

«« Poverty on the side of the man and ambition 
on ae of the lady, my good fellow,” was the 
reply. 

“ But I suppose he is rich now ?” 

“ Yes, but his prospects were not. worth muck 
then, and Miss Wynn could not afford to wait, 
seeing she is seven years his senior, so she 
married old Sir Peter Baintree, and three years 
ago Rupert Grenville succeeded his uncle in 
the agra | and fifteen thousand a year.” 

* But he loves this woman still?” asked 
Trueman, eagerly. 

His friend smiled, as he shook his head, and 
said : 

“Seven years between a man and a woman to 
the woman’s disadvantage, when he is twenty, 
and seven years when he is thirty-two makes a 
wonderful difference, and though Lady Bain- 
tree daily expects to lose her husband, she can 
scarcely hope that her youthful lover will still 
be anxious to marry her.” 

**I hope he will,” was the reply that startled 
the R.A. not a little. 

And then with scarcely an adieu, Trueman 
went on his way. 


CHAPTER IV. 


JENNIE’S FATE. 


Tus last summer has passed quietly and 
pleasantly enough with Jennie. Her picture 
was accepted by the Royal Academy, was well 
hung, she is told, and has sold for the, to her, 
enormous sum of three hundred pounds. 

In very truth she had not wished to sell this 
painting. She would have liked to have kept it 
with her always, and she had put what she had 
considered a fabulous price upon it to ensure its 
return. But it was sold, and who the buyer 
was Jennie had not the least idea. 

The girl is no longer living with her father 
and stepmother, and the noisy. brood of 
youngsters, whoallow her no time for her work, 
or comfort in her life. She gives her step- 
mother half of her hundred a year, and, since 
the day she came of age, she has lived with the 
Bevans. 

Her life is not spent idly. She is working for 
wealth and fame, and she is waiting for the fate 
that she feels satisfied will one day come to her. 
It comes when she is least expecting it, 
and in a manner for which she is in no wise 
prepared. ’ ; 

Autumn has set in, visitors have arrived at 
Plas Wynn, the one great house in the neigh- 
bourhood, and Mrs. Bevan is in a pleasing 
flutter of expectation, feeling sure that some of 
“the family” will call upon her, for, besides 
being the wife of the curate, who, in the ab- 
sence of the rector, is an important person, she 
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has a young lady possessing great artistic talent, 
staying with her. 

For Jennie Jerningham is always spoken of 
by the Bevans asa friend and visitor, and not 
as one who pays for her rooms and her board. 
The gitl is only too glad to be admitted upon 
this footing, and never in her life has she been 
so happy as she is now. : 

It isa morning late in August, and Jennie, 
who has been out on the rocks dreaming for an 
hour or more, is now steadily at work putting 
those dreams upon canvas. 

So absorbed is she in her occupation that she 
does not hear the sound of carriage wheels. The 
noise of footsteps, and of people talking does 
not reach her, and she is only startled when a 
voice that has a strangely familiar ring in it 


ays: 

“Then this is Miss Jennie Jerningham.” 

In surprise she turns round, palette and brush 
in hand, to confront the speaker, but before she 
can utter a word a woman’s voice exclaims with 
a harsh leugh, 

“Why this is the original of the “‘ Dreamer.” 

Mrs. Bevan here rushes to the rescue, and 
introduces the girl to the party from Plas 
Wynn. 

“ Just imagine, my dear,” ske says, to cover 
Jennie’s awkwardness and to distract the almost 
fixed stare with which she is regarding Sir 
Rupert. “It was this gentleman who bought 
your picture, the “ Wicked Girl” and he wants 
to see what else you are doing.” 

Jennie lowered her eyes, recovered her self- 
possession with an effort, made a few incoherent 
remarks about gratitude and pleasure, and then 
turned to the canvas and tried to speak of the 
subject of her painting. 

But she was all of a tremor. Her heart 
fluttered like an imprisoned bird against the 
bars of its cage. She appeared more reserved 
than usual, because she could not command her 
voice to speak without giving expression to 
the rush of feeling that almost overpowered 
her. 

The ladies thought her stupid, but Sir Rupert 
looked at her in silent wonder. Could this 
refined, gentle, almost beautiful woman have 
ever been the ragged, dirty, plain little girl, 
whom, with the half drowned baby in her 
arms, he had helped out of the treacherous 
pool. 

Scarcely, and yet, the steadfast dreamy eyes 
were the same, and if the cheeks had lost their 
apple-like ruddiness and had become more peach- 
like, there was still a little dimple near the 
i which he thought he could remem- 

er. 

But it was the expression of the'face that 
gave it its real beauty, and this had come since 
he had last looked upon it, and her grey morn- 
ing dress with the crimson roses in her bosom 
likewise belonged to the present as much as 
the old ragged satin dress did to the past. The 
visitors did not remain long. 

Sir Rupert said something about giving her 
a commission.to paint a group of some of his 
nephews and nieces for him, and Lady Baintree 
spoke of a coming dinner party at Plas Wynn, 
to which the Bevans and Jennie were to be in- 
vited. Then they went away and Jennie sat 
down before her unfinished picture. 

She could not work. She could not think 
clearly or reasonably. She had worked and 
waited and “he” had come. But he had looked 
upqn her as a stranger, and yet he must have 
recognised her. And she! She felt. as though 
her heart would break with the pain and agony 
that the knowledge of the great social gulf that 
divided them, brought to her. 

_Through all these years she had treasured up 
his image in her heart. Night and morning his 
parting words had been upon her lips. He was 
changed, but not as much as she was changed, 
and the tone of his voice struck her as forcibly 
as it had done long years ago. 

She could not work, she dared not weep in the 
house lest anyone should guess her secret and 
think her mad. Soshe made her way down to 
the shore to tell her old friend, thesea, the story 
of her grief and despair. 

Instinctively she avoids the solitary rock upon 





| which for years she has been wont to sit and 


dream her happiest dreams. No, she cannot 
seek her old seat to-day. The sound of the 
breakers tumbling in at her feet would mock 
her, but she clambers over dark low-lying rocks 
underneath the frowning cliff, and here, secure 
as she believes, from all human observation, she 
throws herself upon the weed-covered rock, limp, 
aimless, and hopeless. 

But though she came here to weep, tears now 
forsake her. The pain in her heart will not be 
relieved, and she looks out towards the sea with 
a dull, glassy despair on her face that seems 
terrible in one so young. 

For a long time she continues to gaze upon 
the glittering moving mass of water, with the 
dull apathy which utter hopelessness imparts, 
until gradually her eyes swim, her head falls 
forward, and she lies peacefully upon the rock ; 
but whether she has fainted or is in a child-like 
slumber, there is no one by to question. And 
the tide turns, and comes in, slowly and 


gently. 

First of all in little ripples, then in shallow 
waves, but each wave as it tumbles in and then 
returns to its parent’s ocean, never fails to gain 
on its predecessor, and so, some of the sandsare 
covered, and the rocks are reached, and the 
swelling waters come on and on till they 
splash the girl, who still lies there calm and 


r motionless. 


**IT seem to have been born expressly for the 
purpose of pulling you out of the water,” a 
well remembered voice says in Jennie’s ear. 

She opens her eyes slowly, and sees the face 
she best loves bending over her. But it cannot 
be real, it is one of her dreams. A very happy 
dream, nevertheless, and she smiles faintly, and 
closes her eyes again. She would like todream 
on like this for ever. 

“Come Jennie, my darling, rouse yourself— 
wake up. Don’t you see that we are caught by 
the tide; look up, open your eyes or we shall 
both be drowned.” 

Again she looked up. Could it be more than 
a dream ? Even asshe asks herself the question, 
a warm kiss is pressed upon her lips, and all 
doubt is dissipated. 

She is in Rupert’s arms. He calls her his 
darling, and he kisses her. It is no dream. She 
looks at him eagerly, questioningly, and his eyes 
meet hers and answer them to her heart’s con- 
tent. 

‘And you have loved me all these years, 
Jennie ?” he asks, at length. 

«Yes, all these years,” she replies, trustingly. 
«You told me that all things came to the man 
or woman who could work and wait for them. 
And I have worked and waited, and now what 
I prayed for has come.” 

And then she nestles her head in his 
breast. 

“You are too good for me, Jennie,” he 
replied, with emotion, as he pressed her to his 
heart; ‘ but if we live we will spend our lives 
together, and if we die——” 

“Die!” ; 

The girl started as though an icy hand had 
touched her. A short time ago she had prayed 
for death ; but to die when she was happy, when 
all that life could give her was at her feet. No! 
oh, no! and she looked about her, for the first 
time realising that they were in danger. 

Sir Rupert, wandering alone upon these rocks, 
and not thinking of the tide, had come to where 
Jennie lay, while the waves were only splashing 
her, and he had taken her in his arms and 
carried her close to the side of the cliff. 

If they had lost no time at first they might 
still have got round to the sands with nothing 
worse than wet feet to complain of. But Sir 
Rupert could not carry the girl in his arms for 
any great distance, and, do what he would fora 
time, he could not rouse her, so he had no alter- 
native but to remain with her, or leave her to 
certain death. 

“I can’t die!’ exclaimed Jennie, almost 
wildly, as she realised the peril of their situation. 
*« Come, let us make haste ; come with me, this 
way. Can you climb ?” 





* Anything but a smooth wall,” he replied, 
omnes ruefully at the perpendicular side of the 
cliff. 


“Yes, but it is not so bad round here. We 
must get through, never mind the water, it is 
our only chance.” 

And so saying, with wonderful coolness and 
decision, she led the way round the foot of the 
cliff, undaunted by the waves that drenched her 
dress and sometimes splashed over her. 

But she reaches the spot she has sought. A 
flight of rude notches, rather than steps, cut in 
a fissure of the cliff,.and that could only be 
climbed like a ladder, led toa kind of shelf, 
upon which they would be safe till the tide re- 
ceded, and from whence, if they wére very 
venturesome, they might try to make their way 
to a narrow path which a goat would have 
feared to tread, but which some of the more 
reckless of the quarrymen used when the tide 
was in. 

“Shall we try to climb up to the path, or wait 
here ?” asked Jennie, when she reached the place 
of safety. 

“ Let us stay here and talk of our plans for 
the future,” he replied, clasping her yielding 
form in his strong, protecting arm. 

And the girl smilingly assented, for what 
greater happiness than to be with him she loved 
could time or space afford her. Her wildest 
dreams were realised—she had not a desire 
ungratified. 

Love was to her impassioned soul, 
Not as to others, a mere part 


Of her existence, but the whole; 
The very life-vlood of her heart. 


* * * * * 


That night there was great consternation in 
the halls of Plas Wynn, for Lady Baintree had 
suddenly become a widow. This, however, was 
not the blow that had so greatly prostrated her 
ladyship. 

Half an hour before her husband’s sudden 
death she had learnt that her old admirer, Sir 
Rupert Grenville, was engaged to marry Miss 
Jerningham, better known in the neighbour- 
hood as “‘ Jennie, the dreamer.” 

“T should like to kill her.’ muttered her 
ladyship, vindictively, when assured that the 
news was true. 

Perhaps Mr. Trueman’s feelings towards the 
baronet were not a whit more cordial. 

J. F-W. 





A DAIRY FARM IN HOLLAND. 





A GENTLEMAN lately visited one of the leading 
stock and dairy farms in Holland, and gives the 
following interesting account of what he saw :— 
“They used the very same stable at the farm 
that they did in the fourteenth ceutury. They 
have little rings in the ceilings, with cords pas- 
sing through them, by which the cows’ tails are 
held up to keep them from getting dirty. ‘The 
stable was carpeted, and had plants and 
flowers in it. The floor of the stable was of 
small bricks. At the back of the stalls was a 
trough of masonry about eight inches wide and 
nine inches deep, with a ditch or reservoir of 
water at oneend. As soon as the trench was 
dirtied they turned in water, and all the manure 
was carried out to a covered vat, whence it could 
be removed to the fields or wherever they 
wanted it moved to. The cows were as clean, 
if not cleaner, than our horses. All the fasten- 
ing they have is a little cord round their necks, 
and they are so gentle and quiet that they don’t 
require anything stronger. ‘They use brass milk 
pails instead of wooden or tin ones. 

I saw the way they make the round cheeses 
that are sent to America. They have wooden 
moulds in the shape of two hemispheres or*half 
balls ; these are hollow and fit together. The 
cheese curd is first roughly pressed into shape, 
and then placed in the moulds. The lower half 
of the mould is stationary, while the upper part 
is fastened to a kind of screw, working in a beam 
overhead. The upper part is screwed down 
tight, and the cheese is left fora weck. At the 
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end of a week it is screwed down tighter,.and left 
another week. ‘At'the end of a third ‘week the 
cheese is exposed to the air, and the curing 
begins. ‘It'takes three months fora cheese to 
be cured, and a ‘year before it is fit Bot ‘the 
market. Everything was as sweet‘and neat ts 
any patlour I ever saw. The stables an@-stalls 
for the liorses were ‘covered with matting. You 
have no idéa ‘how heat everything was.” 





—= ————_—_—_—_ 


TIME’S REVENGE; 


OR, 
FOILED:‘AT THE LAST. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
TRUMPED. 


Sir Grratp’s back was towards Fayette, bat 
she could see that he was presceupied,if not quite 
absorbed by his task. ‘She was about: torcall ‘to 
him by name, but'a moment’s reflection told her 
it would be only polite to wait until he sas 
disengaged. With eager impatience she watched 
but he did not seem in ‘any ‘haste. 

Once or twice he glanced about, then resumed 
his employment. At length he stopped, and 
earnestly examined one particular page. Then, 
with a quick step, he -went to the door, opened 
it, peered this way and that, then softly returned 
to the sideboard. Taking a small ink bottle, 
such as‘travelling clerks and collectors use, from 
his pocket, and a pen from a cigar case, he wrote 
something. 

“Sir Gerald 
Fayette. 

But her voice sounded faint and weak. He 
did not cateh hismame, but the noise made him 
start violently. -With terrified haste ‘he’ shut 
the book, pushed it. back on the sideboard, and 
darted from the room. Fayette had begun to 
descend the stairs, in order to speak to him. 

The wall hid the room ‘from those on ‘the 
staircase, therefore the young girl did not. know 
that Sir Gerald had run away. When she 
reached the foot of the stairs, she Jooked all 
round with amazement, mingled with keen 
disappointment. As she stood gazing around in 
bewildered perplexity, Mr. Arundell entered. 
Fayette ran to meet him. 

** Where thas ‘Sir Gerald gone ?’’ she asked. 

Mr. Arundell stared at her. 

“Sir Gerald? Sir Gerald Allenby, is he 
here ? have you seen him ? Perhaps your cousin 
Beattie is here,’ surmised the-old gentleman, 
with sudden hope. 

“I thoaght perhaps you had sent. him,” said 
Fayette. “Isaw him coming, then.I saw him 
in this room. I called to him, and. came down, 
but he was gone.” 

«We will.ask the landlady,” said Mr,..Arun- 
dell. ‘How long did he'stay ?’’ 

“Qnly afew. minutes. He was writing.” 

“Writing? A letter?’ 

«No, writing in.that book,” said Fayette. 

Mr, Arundell went over, and looked ;at the 
be 0k. 

«Qh, visitors’ names. Writing his name, -I 
suppose. Ah, here isa bit.of blotting paper, 
and an envelope with his own name.and address 
on it, off some letter—hum, ah?” 

Suddenly Mr. Arundell stood as if, .speil- 
bound, staring at the page at which he had 


Allenby?” gently called 


opened tae book as if mesmerised. .He seemed) 


petrified. 


« What is the matter, dear Mr. Arundell 2 | 
asked Fayette, alarmed by hisabruptsilence and’ 


singular aspect. 

The old gentleman did not.answer, but rubbed 
his finger over some. writingon the page, then 
rubbed his spectacles:and examimed the writing 
afresh. 

“You saw him write in this book, my dear? 
You jave quite sure—eertain and positive 
sure? 


Fayette nodded her head, 





ws ba could swear to that in a court of ‘jus- 
tice ?” 

“Yes,” faltered the young ‘girl, ‘frightened at 
his 'tone. “‘ Oh'yes,I am quite‘sure.” 

“T know this has ‘been written ‘only'a short 
time, ‘because I ‘have ‘sutcee@ed in slightly 
smudging ‘the ink, which I could 116t'have done 
had it been written years ‘ago, as It purports ‘to 
have been. ‘“ Read it.” 

Fayette looked at the writi 
two on had been inscribed : 

“Mr. Alexander Allenby ‘anid ‘his ‘wife, Mrs. 
Margaret Allenby.” 

The date at the top of this page ‘was “‘Sep- 
tember 29,1854.” 

“The name of—df my father and—what does 
it mean‘? stammréred Payette, turning ‘her 
blanched face to ‘Mr. Arundel. 

“A deed of villany,” said ‘he. “ I do not 
quite understand ‘it. ‘Sit down. There'is your 
new maid ?” 

Elizabeth answered for herself by walking ‘in. 
Mr. Arundell desired her to ask the latttilady 
‘to: come, as he wished 'to speak to her, ‘atid then 
to-collect e ing belonging to Miss Lascelles. 
Payette sat down. Tr a few mimites ‘the old 
landlady came in smiling. “Mr. “Arundell stood 
so as'to hide from view the book that had been 
tam with. 

*“Bxeuse' my being abrupt and hurried,” he 
said, “‘as a carriage is waiting to take us on, and 
we are bound to time. May Task if you were 
here in 54?” 

The landlady changed colour, and twitched up 
one corner of her apron. But she answered 
glibly. 

“Oh, yes, sir.” 

“ Kre you good at remembering people? Can 
you roeollect any people who were staying here 
at that time ?” 

Some,” cautiously answered the landlady. 

“Do you remember a Mr. Allenby and his 
wife, for example ?” 

*@h, dear yes. ‘A tall, handsome man ‘he was, 
and she was a sweet, bornay creature, with 
golden hair, much like this young lady,” said 
the woman. “The gentleman wrote his name 
and hers down. I rementber it well.” 

“You may be called on to prove this in a 
court of justice,” said Mr. Arundell. “ Do you 
know the punishment of perjury ?” 

“< Sir?” 

“Have you not been tutored -in your false- 
hood bya gentleman who has paid you well?” 

“No, sir. I’ve told you the truth.” 

“Well, it does not matter for the present. 
But I would notadvise you to'téell your falsehood 
to anyone else, for 1 know certain matters 
which would easily convict you,” said Mr. 
Artmdell. “Are you aware that someone has 
been making false entries in your visitors’ 
book ?” 

The old woman’s face told that she did not 
know this, and she looked dismayed. Mr. 
Arundell’s quick ear and sharp eye warned him 
that Sir Gerald was returning, and he caught 
the woman’s arm, drawing her sufficiently near 
to the window to command a view of the path- 
way leading to the house. 

“Ts not that the man who. instructed and. 
bribed you ?” he said. 

The woman began to cry, but Mr,.Arundell 
strode to the door. 

“Come here, Gerald Allenby,” ‘he called 
sharply. Gerald turned.. ‘I donot know what 
game you are trying to play, but it,certainly is 
not-an honest one. What you have just done 
has been witnessed. Beware. I know nothing 
of you, but I warn you to be careful.” 


The ‘names of 


Sir Gerald could not. for a moment remember: 
where he had seen this stern old man, who thus: 


boldly accused him. But in.a montent or two 
he recollected where he had met him. He did 
not.know how much had ° been seen of the deed, 
just done, but-he felt that‘ he was foiled, and 
cursed his ijl-luck or his carelessness. 

“Who are you? What do you mean by this 
insolence ?” he sullenly asked. 

“Ti is useless to parley with me. Go—but 


'| beware.” 


Sir Gerald slowly turned’ and walked away. 


| Fayette. 





Some cluntsinessior some dll fate had ruined his 
game. Elizabeth came down'the stairs at this 
moment. “The landlady was:whimpeting in a 


corner. ‘Fayette ‘stood up, and Mr. Arundel] 


teok-her hand. 

** Mark,” he sdid ito the landlady, “ that man 
has just forged. some mares in your book—the 
names you declare yousaw written :twenty-six 
years ago. am goimg to ask a magistrate to 
take that book away.” 

‘He went out; a carriage was waiting, and ina 
few minutes the little:party was driving rapidly 
towards the place where Miss Ibbotson ‘and her 
betrothed, Gervase Fordham,’ were staying. 
The old ‘womanowatchdd:them. drive off, then 
ran back, caught ‘up her ‘book; rushed \into the 
kitehen, ‘and ‘tearing ‘the:leaves:outinia frenzy 
of alarm, thrust them between the bars of the 
grate. “A strong «fire quickly : consumed : the 
paper, and then'she flung the covers‘on the top 
of the fire. 

« Bh, but,” she-muttered shaking her old fist 
in the air, “ye may have some’ trouble now, 
With ‘your tales and your:fancies.” 

She could not read, -but»took it for grante? 
that what Mr. Arundell had asserted must Le 
true, and thought that if the book could mot be 
found, the danger of detection ‘would not be so 
great. 


es 


CHAPTER KXXVI. 
AT THE. ROINT. OF .THE SWORD. 


Aunt Prous almost wept over ‘her beloved 
She was astotnded at the story 
revealed, horrified at ‘Sir Gerald’s audacity —in 
such a state of mind thatshe could hardly contro} 
her feelings with due modération. Had not 
Mr. Arundell ‘and Mr. ‘Fordham ‘both stronsly 


|| remonstrated she would have insisted on start- 


ing off without a momient’s delay for Provence. 
As it was, she etttredted Mr. Atundell so 
pathetically to take her and Fayette the next 
morning that he.agreed. 

A room was hospitablyassigned to Mr. 'Arandell 
by the people with whom Aunt.Prue and her 
lover were staying. Fayette shared ‘her aunt’s 
room. Early the next: morning “Mr. ‘Arundel! 
and the two ladies started for Franve. 

Miss Tbbotson was certainly ‘the most im- 
patient of the three. She could scarcely curb 
her.anxiety and tineasiness. “The journey seemed 
to her interminable, aud it'was with a gasp of 
relief that she sat down in the cool ‘parlour of 
the convent. 

Here everything seemed to “breathe of 
tranquillity, of serene peace... After a short 
interval of waiting the mother-superior entered 
—soft, sweet, gentle. With a mild salttation, 
she made a few inquiries of Mr. Arundell, in 
excellent English, and then gave him‘the paper 
to read. She said she could not let him take it 
away unless he brought.the necessary documents 
to, prove the young lady’s identity. 

Aunt Prue read over Mr. Arundell’s shoulder 
although he read aloud. ‘She almost uttered a 
shriek of astonishment at the discovery that 
Margaret Lascelles ‘confessed that’ Fayette was 
in reality the #lder child of Hubert” Allenby 
supposed to have been drowned in infancy. ‘She 
had found the ¢hild asleep on the sands, the 


'| maid having wandéred away with a’sweetheart ; 


on the girl’s return the supposed thild had 
wakened, crept tothe edve of ‘the ‘¢liff, and 
fallen into the water. Unwilling ‘to ndmitethat 
she had left the child, the ¢irl had said as a fact 
that it had fallen into the water. ‘Thus'no one 
ever thought of its ever being stolen. Tt was to 
inflict misery on Hubé?t Allenby ati his wife 
for some fancied slight or injury that Margaret 


“Lascelles had carried off theirinfant. She 


believed they had prejudiced Atexunder-against 
her. She acknowledged that ‘Alexander had 
‘never married her, penitently adding that she 
thought her evil temper ‘had disgusted him. 
Aunt Prue wept teats of ‘joy over’ Fayette. 
“How delightful our @ear Beattie will be, 
she said. Oh, Mr. Arundel, how tan Lor this. 
poor child ever thank yon for the kindness, for 
the trouble you have taken.” ; 
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The gentle mother-superior was much in- 
terested and hospitably entertained ‘her guests. 
She asked many questions about the guilty 
woman who had left the written confession with 
her, some of which were answered. <Althouch 
she had. left the world years ago, she hada 
feminine sympathy with romance; and loved to 
hear little tales of love, ‘happy or marred in 
the end. It was with regrét she saw these 
visitors depart, and made Fayette promise to 
send her a note telling her how they fared on 
their way home. 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 
FOILED AT THE Lasr. 


Mapas waswery indignant when Dlizabeth 
did not return at the proper hour. From 
indignation she ‘passed to uneasiness, then to 
alarm,‘then toy despair, and desperation. Soon 
Mrs. Lascelles learnt:that Payette was not-to be 
found in the shouse. | She ,felt.convinced ‘that 
she had run away! with “Drie Armitage, but Mr. 
Arundel] had been considerate enough to-send a 
few ‘lines by post. 

“Tue poor girl whom you have so-cruelly 
tried to'injure hasleft)you, never;to return,” he 
«She.is abont to :go to Provence, to 
discover'the truth. Yours, .G. ArnuUNDELL.” 

In her waking moments Margaret had .almost 
completely forgotten her written confession. 
She was perfectly certain that she had never 
hinted at it to-any living creature ; if -passible, 
she would have obtained possession of it, and 
destroyed such ‘terrible evidence against herself. 
In vainishe triedito guess: how: the girl Fayette, 
or her friends,:could have: gained | information of 
this past secret.of herjlife. .Likea tigress inits 
den she paced to ‘and fro, «trying to realise her 
mind. She could daringly and cleverly use 
circumstances if she knew how they existed 
towards.each other; but-new she was.like one 
of those duellists who fight jin the dark, 
unknowing ‘where ‘the enemy- crouches, fearful 
lest a breath,a footiall may-betray. 

Mrs. Lascelles was iin ‘nommiable frame of 
mind to receive 1a ‘visit from Mr. Armitage. 
That gentleman, frank.and fearless,accustomed 
by a fondemother tothe idea ithatihe had.only 
to order ’to' beobeyed,isimply called, armed with 
some Jame: exeuse. [The poorfellow was utterly 
confounded when he:-heard that his aneen shad 
vanished. Margaret sLasedlles ‘watched shim 
with much the same spite a mischievous ‘boy 
feels in regarding the emdtions-of .a -cockchafer 
transiixedonapin. To heighten the situation, 
she calmly intimated.thatshe |felt:convineed her 
Pwr had eloped disgracefully with a 

over. 

It was.as wéll for Margaret that ber sex .pro- 

tected her, or the results might have been disas- 
trous. Eric, of course, merely bowed himself 
out of the house as politely as his stranrest 
powers of self-control would, admit. And then 
he played alittle patt inthe enraged :tigerin: a 
den up and.down the Gull street. It is curious, 
this singular «sense of ownership which an :all- 
absorbing love gives. 
_ Ifany midnight thief had robbed him of \all 
his worldly goods, he would not have félt so 
cruelly defrauded as he: did-at this moment. 
He had seen Fayette only once, yet he was abzo- 
lutely convinceil that she -belonged'to him, and 
if this other dover, who had ‘carried her aR, 
had only appeared within his den, er prome- 
nade, during this bad quarter of:an hour, one of 
two rivals wonld;have had a «ad account to 
render upiat:theibar of justice, 

Mr. Armitage called his beautiful .queen 
vatlous names not warranted! by his relationship 
with her—eruel, fickle, treacherous, wicked. He 
ransacked his mental stereiouse for »shabby 
enithets ‘to bestow ‘upon jher. Life was no 
longer worth living, he had been abominally 
ill-used. ¢ 

Henceforth he would never believe in human 
goodness. Mr. Armitage would have beena 
Groll spectacle, had he not felt so utterly miser- 
able. They jest-at scars who never felt a wound, 
and people.are apt to laugh alike at toothache 


a Romeo for the pretty Juliet who was Beattie’s 





and disappointed love. After storm comes a 
calm. Eric did not see that he could achieve 
any useful result by marching up and down this 
dull London street. He therefore returned to 
Altenham. 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
WEDDING BELLS. 


BEATTIE was overjoyed when shemreceived a 
letter from Fayette telling her theceurious-story 
just discovered. A few lines mom Aunt “Prue 
were enclosed. To Miss Beatrice Allenby the 
Fates had always been kind, amd now they 
seemed inclined to fill her cups@f\happiness to 
overflowing. 

She could not pretend ;orief for teettheath of 
a father who had ‘barely fulfilled dis tihatky:to- 
wards her, who ‘had s¢arcely evideucedamiin- 
terest in her existence, Laiy Alletiby amtillifiss 
Rochester had taken care fithat she /slonilil ibe 
arrayed in the richest @fcerapes anil @ilrer 
mourning stuffs outwarijy, ‘but amther eart 
silver bells of joy were sechoing spaomises of 
pleasure and.content. 

The detiers were élightlywlelayell thy Sading’ 
sent:to Altenham, iout were -curriel thy cone of 
the grooms to the Mowers. “Betttieifkew tho find 
Jessie. Alt tthe Mowers sheifelt far amore at 
home ‘than «@t ‘Aifenham. | ‘Admeariy the 
prattled|so muthwif/F'ayette tintiithe ma 
quite:familiar to Miss ‘Rochester. 

Jessie reigned sovereign xjueen 1/thte! ower. 
Her or maacdlggerse<1pNra i 
to the ‘Towers, | 
and tournaments inher 
—even sovereign lilies: i 
thoughts. aS a ae oe 

In fact, someny jieas orowitel in upon ‘the 
regal brain of»tine latky of itize Mowers, that she 





felt it meekwenry ito summon aagyyntmiser (éf |’ 


councils. !Tinesene:tiitief iden idom inant; 


jusentiherdove. Mr 





Miss Rochester carried off the two Allenby 
sistersito Venice. Percy Darvill was not slow 
to follow. The two old ladiesat The Briars had 
died within a few weeks of each other, and left 
him theirvestate. Eric Armitage had a harder 
fight ‘with life; but he was made of ‘stern 
materials. He allowed himself a brief holiday 
during “those dreamy weeks at Venice, and 
whee came back he set to work to read for 
the bar. 

To .these who have ‘the enviable capability 
for taking pains, life offers many magnificent 
prizes. ‘To 'the idler ‘and the mere pleasure 
seeker,.to the criminalvand the selfish only, are 
the goldenjgates'barred. The necessary twelve 
months a nmieins, a mockery of outward 
show, had flown’away. 

And ithen Altettham bloomed jand rejoiced 
under such a (flush of bridalfinery, such a glow 
of wedding favoursiand wedding bells, that the 
oldest imhabitant, »who ‘happened to be the 
crustiest of old bachelors, could not make out 
whatihad: happened. ' 

Mr.iArondell gave two.\of ‘the brides away. 
Aunt 'Prue could not attend itemedding, but 
Bieiim bine settle- 
ments*and madea «specchat the breakfast. 
“Whe ‘brides lookéa Movely,/as most *iiiies do ; 
Mout, wonderful tto :wemark; monet tise “brides 


shedl.one-tear, : 
‘ i (‘theeeiin “aur ber. “Boer, by a 










‘|time as “Miles: WAlledtiby 
A 


known, norily “to sovereign ladies, Miss 
w@ledted ‘ito Yee tmarriell \at the same 
\ hy vomd Qiks Beatrice 
. dod Wire. Darvill, Mrs. “Arniitace, 
“Gzramston lived “happy ever 
of theirlihappy ecHoice. 

omway. 
(Gtenstion—she' diways signed 
““‘Gessie,”eamdwrote to Wis. Armi- 
teeeconstantly as to Mrs. 'Darvill—was 
Waliged 0 igo ‘to Matiras forvmifewyears!; but 
turned, ‘because the limite “‘did not 


ighe ore 
Ami ewomebody else 


wis ae with ithe-children.” 
that she miiahattiiodio sllypaegiiiaeirbrr to inet hmmat) whitenthie lives and advetitutesof each of 


friend Beattie. By one of tthousatimange freaks, 
by which repel townil staiiddedeocine oft 
philosophers, alee Shad taien inytheep,itintenadio-| 
able affeationffor Miss Alleriby. 

“ ButMowt Asiteer yourself gvom /are .Miks 
Allenby now,” sheeaid, ubetween /Janghing sand) 
crying. ‘“ Fayette is ‘Miss. \Allenbyrnow. Mou: 
are quite snuffed out—extinguiished:; “onyacco-" 
heiress, don’t you know. J dong -to=see -her.. 
That wretched carte gives me “an-idea-of ‘her. 
Iam quite sure I should know her if I met.her 
on the top of Mont Blanc. Mont Blane! Bril- 
liant idea for a wedding cake. Oh, Beattie, 
you never told me if Fayette——” 

And then the conversation ran off to the sub- 
jeet of lovers.and that. kind of:talk. Beattie 
assured:her friend, Miss Rochester, that Fayette 
had .no;lover. And instead of properly con- 
sidering the Herald-King-at-Arms mode of re- 
installing Miss. Alkemby inher due station, Miss 
Rochester fell. toimagining where:she could find 









sister. 

Mr. Arundell had an interview with Mr. 
Fielding, and,everybody interviewed everybody 
else. Lady Allenby was in.a greater rage than 
before. Margaret Lascelles received an official 
note from .Mr. Fielding, which told her it was 
useless to cherish any further designs on the 
great Altenham property. 

For some time Sir Gerald remained .injabject 
fear of his second forgery being discovered. 
But he was one of those privileged beings who, 
if they do not profit much by their evil deeds, 
yet, by some: singular lapse of justice, ;eseape 
punishment. 

Aunt Prue's. iage was very quiet. .Her 
two girl-relatives could not attend, because they 
were both in- heavy mourning. But. theirfaith- 
ful love and most-earnest wishes. hovered,about 
her. 

Lady Allenby departed for London in high 
dudgeon. She'was a clever woman); she went 
to live in a fashionable neighbourhood, affected 
the fashionable lady, and at the end of her 
widow’s mourning tricked a fashionable physi- 


e\young ypeonle who made |Altemham, The 
Biriars, edd tse 


| laughter. 


[hrm gasp, /] 





KITT Y.. . 


Pretty little Kitty 
Sat upon a stile, 
Sang a little ditty 
To herself the while. 
Watching how the sparrows— 
Seeking grain to-eat— 
Dart about like arrows 
In among the wheat. 


Pretty little Kitty 
Liked the birds to see! 
Though it was a pity 
They were wild and free. 
So she stopped her singiny;— 
Left the:stile forlorn ; 
And went. gaily springins 
In among the corn. 


Pretty little Kitty, 
Fond of-country things, 
Cares not for the city, 
Where ‘no birdie sings. 
Now—who woul@ have thouvht 
it ?— 
She has. got it; pat! 
Little Kitty’s caught it ! 
Kitty’s but a cat! 


—Don. 








Suxrer’s Heap Fisn;—A fish that,goes under 
this name is plentiful in the latter part of 
summer on some parts of the coast of North 
America. Itis highly esteemed for the table. 
Its weight is sometimes as muchas fourteen or 
fifteen,pounds. A very large fish is sometimes 
sold.in New York for a price equal to four or 
five pounds sterling. 





cian into marrying her. 


Qowers ring jwith ‘happy 
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{A DIVIDED HOUSE. ] 


GRETCHEN. 


—_—>—_—_. 


Iam not of German descent, neither can I 
lay claim to any kinsmen among that people; 
nor, to my certain knowledge, have any of my 
family ever before borne the name of Gretchen. 
Although I consider it a very pretty name, I 
never could understand why it should have been 
given me. Possibly some friend suggested it; 
or my father, who professed a great admiration 
for the German people, and was much given to 
reading romances, may have bestowed it upon 
me, I am sure I don’t know. 

Iam living at Bradford, and have been for 
the past two years. My little girl, Nellie, who 
is seven years old, and I have just returned 
from the theatre, where we went to see “ Rip 
Van Winkle” played. The play seems to possess 
a kind of fascination for me, because the inci- 
dents in the heroine’s life coincide so nearly 
with those of my own. 

The piece was well acted, especially where 
Gretchen drove her husband out into the storm ; 
and I wept like a child, it so recalled my own 
sad past. Five years ago I also drove my 
husband from me; my husband, whom I love so 
dearly that every day in the week, and every 
hour in the day, Iam hoping and longing for 
his return. Must I also wait twenty years to 
see him come back old and feeble, with all the 
exquisite happiness and bright joys which youth 
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alone is capable of feeling, taken out of both 
our lives by my own rash act ? 

Why had I not more patience? Because he 
erred, what right had I to drive him from me? 
His nature is weak and yielding. Driven from 
his own hearthstone, with no loving heart to 
rest upon, cast off by his wife and shut out from 
the sight of his child and all home joys, will he 
be apt to grow strong in the right. Oh, I see 
my sin now that it is too late. In my pride and 
indignation I said : 

“ You must leave your wine or leave me,,for 
I never will submit to the disgrace of being a 
drunkard’s wife.” S 

Why instead did I not try to lure him from 
the fatal cup with gentle words and wifely 
love ? 

**Mamma, why don’t you come to bed? I 
can’t go to sleep. May Nellie come and sit in 
your lap a little while?” 

“Yes, darling, come along.” 

And a little figure in a white night-dress 
came and rested lovingly in my arms, while my 
tears fell on the soft cheeks pressed against my 
own. 

“What makes you cry so, mamma? [ saw 
you crying at the theatre to-night, when old 
Rip Van Winkle went away and left his little 
children. I almost cried too, I felt so sorry for 
him. If I had been his little girl, I would have 
just run after him and brought him back 
again.” 

“Ob, Nellie, I wish you had,” I cried, pas- 


sionately. 


—_—_— 


* Why, mamma? Did you really want me to 
run on to the stage and catch that man with 
those old ragged clothes?’ asked the wonder. 
ing child. 

“No, Nellie, no. Mamma didn’t think what 
she was saying. There, dear, shall I sing you 
a little song and rock you to sleep? It is time 
those bright eyes were closed.” 

Humming a soft lullaby, and gently swaying 
to and fro, I soon had the child fast asleep in 
my arms. Pressing her close to my heart, and 
looking down into her innocent face, I recalled 
the events of my life. 

I was the only child of a widowed father, my 
mother having died a few weeks after my birth. 
I was proud, passionate and wilful. As my 
fond father had indulged my every whim, I had 
known no will other than my own until I met 
Robert Winthrop. 

At nineteen I married him, solely because | 
loved him fondly and devotedly. I knelt with 
him at the marriage altar a joyous and happy 
bride, with no care for the present, no thought 
of sorrow for the future, hoping only for the 
truest happiness in the wedded years to come. 
Alas! how little we dream of what lies in store 
for us. 

I think Robert loved me well and truly, bui 
he was selfish and exacting, and never dreamed 
of giving up the habits he had formed in his 
bachelor days, in order to promote my hapyi- 
ness. I didn’t see this at first, or, if I did, 
made excuses for it. I was completely wrapt 
up in my husband, and seemed to have lost ail 
will of my own. 

If I wore a ribbon the colour of which he dis- 
approved, I immediately took it off. If I hada 
friend he did not like, I straightway cut her 
acquaintance. Notso with him. He clung to 
his old associates as faithfuliy as ever, and often 
stayed out until long after midnight at the 
*club.” 

Sometimes I could see he had been drinkinz 
too freely. I grew fiercely jealous of his cow- 
panions, and tried various arts to keep them 
apart. Sometimes I remonstrated with him; 
but it always ended in my throwing my arms 
around his neck and begging him to love me 
again, telling him I didn’t mean to scold him, 
that I-eould not live if he was cross with me, 
etc., which proceeding, I must confess, was not 
a wise one, as it gave him altogether too higa 
an idea of the influence he had over me, and 
was a direct confession of the bondage under 
which I was held. 

Things continued in this manner for a year 
or more, when, from the mysterious unknown, 
there came a voice which softly whispered of a 
little birdling that was coming to nestle in out 
hearts. Then indeed Robert grew very anxious 
about me, very tender; and, feeling his pro- 
tecting care about me, I grew happy and con- 
tent. 

Thus, with hearts of love and hope, we awaited 
the coming of our little one. She came at 
length one bright June day, bringing joy and 
gladness with her. When Robert laid her 
tenderly in my arms and whispered, “I have 
her and you now, Gretchen,” I felt supremely 
blest. 

However, this state of things did not last 

long. Baby grew to be an old story wita 
Robert. He complained of my devotion to her; 
said I took no thought for his comfort any 
more; he couldn’t have any peace in ais own 
house, because everything was turned upside 
down for baby. 
So he stayed out late at the club, drank 
deeply, and was cress and irritable in conse- 
quence. Now, indeed, I found my will, the loss 
of which I had lamented. I talked to bin, 
gently at first, and tried to make him see how 
he was ruining himself and preparing misery for 
baby and me. Then, as he paid no attention to 
it, | grew angry and upbraided him for his con- 
uct. 

Our quarrels grew more and more frequent, 
until at length, one evening, things reached 4 
climax. I had been grieving more than common 
over the kind of life we were living, an, 





bitterly repenting some hasty words I had said 
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to Robert in the morning, I determined to make 
amends by trying to have everything pleasant 
upon his return in the evening. 

I resolved, as, alas! I had often done before, 
that let him say or do what he might I would 
make no comment, for, as I wisely said, “he 
can’t quarrel alone.” ‘With these and many 
other good resolutions in view, I opened the long 
neglected piano and practised’all the forenoon 
upon some of his favourite airs. 

I then went into the kitchen, and, with my 
own bands, made some cakes for tea of which 
he was particularly fond. I dressed Baby 
Nellie in her prettiest dress, made my own toilet 
in as becoming a manner as possible, and sat 
down to await his coming. 

I did not wait long, for I had just seated my- 
self and taken up a piece of light work, when I 
heard his well known step upon the walk. I 
arose, intending to meet him with a smile anda 
kiss, but he gave me no opportunity. Hastily 
entering the door, he kicked the mat half way 
across the room, and, without noticing 
either Nellie or me, threw himself heavily upon 
a sofa. 

I saw at a glance he was the worse for liquor, 
but, remembering my wise resolution of making 
no comments, I went to the piano and began an 
air which I had often played for him in the 
happy days of our courtship. Before I had half 
finished, he picked up his hat and remarked that 
if he could not get any supper at home, he 
might as well go where he could. 

“Why, Robert,’’ I said, “supper is almost 
ready, and I have made some of those cakes you 
like so well.” 

“Well, you can eat them without me, I sup- 
pose,” he answered, sulkily, still keeping his 
hat in his hand. 

“Please, Robert,” I replied; at the same time 
laying my hand upon his arm, “don’t go. Stay 
and have some of my cakes. I know they are 
nice. Iam sorry I was cross this morning. I 
won’t be so any more. Stay at home this even- 
ing, and we will have a game at cards and some 
music, and try to be like we used to be.” 

“This is a pretty time to talk of trying to be 
as we used! Whose fault is it that we live the 
way we do, I should like'to know? You have 
made a perfect hell of our home with your mur- 
murs and complaints; now you can take the 
consequences. It’s little I shall do to try and 
make things as they used to be now.” 

“Robert Winthrop,” I said, trembling with 
grief, anger and wounded pride at the injustice 
of this speech, for although my conscience was 
not entirely clear, I knew he was, by far, the 
greater culprit. “Robert Winthrop, if you 
leave here to-night, and. go back to your 
drunken companions and their disgraceful revels, 
you need not return. This house is mine—the 
gift of my dear old father, who, thank Heaven! 
is not alive to witness his daughter’s disgrace ; 
and, after expressing your determination in the 
very choice language you have to-night, there 
will scarcely room enough for both of us 
within these walls.” 

“Perhaps itis as well we part, Gretchen,” 
he answered in a low voice, and entirely 
softened. Going up to Nellie, he said, “Kiss 
papa good-bye.” 

She put up her little mouth for a kiss. 

“Papa love Nellie ?’”’ she lisped. 

He wiped away a tear, then turned toward me 
as if-he waited for me to speak. I would not, 
and, after waiting fora moment, he walked 
quietly out of the house. In my anger I let him 
go without a word, or without making a single 
effort to retain him. Heaven only knows how I 
have suffered since, and how bitterly I have re- 
pented of my silence. 

It is five years to-night since he went away, 
and I have never seen him since. I stayed at 
my old home three years, hoping against hope 
for his return. I could éndure it no longer, and 
two years. ago I came to Bradford, with the 
avowed ‘p of teaching music, but, in 
reality, because away down in my heart lay a 
faint hope that, among the vast sea of human 
beings who throng this town, my truant husband 
might have drifted. 





I have been here two years now, and each day 
the hope grows fainter. Heigho! The town 
clock struck twelve. I tenderly carried Nellie 
to bed, and laid her down upon it. I then turned 
the gas down—gas is used almost exclusively at 
Bradford, both for light and feul—preparatory 
to retiring myself, when a sharp, quick knock at 
the door startled me. Who could be calling at 
my lodging at this late hour? I had but to open 
the door and the question would be solved; soI 
plucked up courage and turned the knob. 


** Doctor Greyson !” I exclaimed. 

Now the doctor was one of the leading 
physicians at Bradford; a grave, quiet bachelor 
of thirty-five or forty; he was, moreover, my 
best patron, having given me his sister to teach 
and secured me half a dozen other pupils, be- 
side taking especial pains to recommend me. 
liked him exceedingly, and,. whenever I met 
him, which happened quite often, chatted freely 
and unreservedly with him. 

Lately I had sometimes fancied his manner 
toward me was a little warmer than mere friend- 
ship warranted, and had felt a little shy of him 
in consequence. I had hoped I was mistaken, 
however. I must confess I wasa good deal sur- 
prised at this late visit, while the doctor looked 
equally bewildered. 

“Mrs. Wilbur”—I had assumed my maiden 
name upon coming to Bradford—“ is it possible ? 
There must be some mistake. Where is Brown ?” 
he stammered at length. 

“‘T’m sure I don’t know,” I answered, mis- 
chievously, for I understood the situation at 
once. “ Perhaps if you had glanced at the paper 
stuck on that part below, you might have ob- 
tained a clue to his whereabouts.” 

«True enough. You see I have been away for 
a couple of weeks, and have but just returned. 
Having in my possession some legal documents 
which I wished to place in the care of my 
attorney, I repaired to his headquarters the first 
thing. Lo and behold, I find his smoky den 
transformed, as by magic, into——” 

«Into the lodgings of a poor music teacher,” 
I interrupted. ‘Such transformations are not 
uncommon at Bradford.” 

« Pardon me, Mrs. Wilbur,” he replied, in a 
grave tone, and taking no notice of my interrup- 
tion. “Are not these rooms rather too public 
for—to be desirable?” he added, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. 

“TIT understand you, Dr. Greyson. You think 
these rooms altogether too much exposed for an 
unprotected woman in a town like Bradford. 
Thanking you for the suggestion, I will say, I 
have always held to the opinion that a woman 
who respects herself will universally command 
the respect of all classes of men, even those of 
the lowest order, and I have yet to find occasion 
for changing that belief. Beside,” I added, 
somewhat disdainfully, “a woman who earns her 
own living is not expected to be too particular as 
to the locality where she dwells. Last, I had no 
choice. I was obliged to leave the rooms I had 
been occupying, and these were the only ones I 
could procure.” 

“You have certainly given reasons enough to 
convince me of the advisability of your taking 
them,” laughed the doctor. “Still,” he added, 
tenderly, ‘‘ you are so little and delicate to be 
tossed about in this rude manner. You don’t 
seem fitted for the life you live. You were made 
to be loved,” he whispered, at the same time 
placing his hand on my shoulder and drawing me 
toward him. 

«What I was made for is a query I never 
could solve myself,’’ I replied.. ‘‘ Indeed, I some- 
times wonder why I was made at all. One thing 
is certain,” I added, in a lighter tone, ‘I shall 
be made a subject for gossip by those two old 
maids across the way, if. you stay here much 
longer at this time of night.” 

«Indeed you will,” he replied. “ Forgive me. 
I had forgotten the lateness;of the hour. I had 
forgotten everything but you, Gretchen, for I 
love you, my darling, I love you!” 

The next moment he was gene. I closed the 


door upon him with mingled feelings of grief 





and joy. Joy, however, was uppermost. It is 
so sweet to be loved, even when we know we 
have no right to accept of it, and have none 
to give in return. 

I really don’t think it is so much to love, with 
@ woman, as it is to beloved. That is what she 
is for ever craving. My conscience smote me for 
the deceit I had practised toward Dr. Greyson. 
He supposed me free, and thought I had a right 
to accept of his attentions. 

Three years after Robert left me I found my 
resources for living nearly exhausted, and found 
that henceforth I should be obliged to earn the 
food for my wife and child. As I had received 
an excellent musical education, I resolved to use 
that as a means for doing it. 

I rented my house and came to Bradford, 
because I thought it would be a good place to 
get a class in music, and also because I enter- 
tained a secret hope of meeting my husband 
there. 

When I came I took my maiden name and ad- 
vertised myself as a widow ; not with the expec- 
tation of making conquests, but simply #ecause 
I knew that to obtain pupils in music, if it were 
known: my husband had left me, would be next 
to impossible. 

Had I been a man this circumstance would not 
have made the slightest difference; but what 
mother would hire a woman to instruct her 
daughters unless she be above suspicion? That 
I had a husband, and he did not live with me 
looked, I well knew, somewhat suspicious, and 
would, I felt quite certain, prove a great hin- 
drance to my success, if it did not incur an en- 
tire failure. I therefore determined to say that 
I had no husband. 

In thinking this over, after Dr. Greyson’s de- 
parture, I blamed myself for having taken this 
course. Then, as we never like to blame our- 
selves for anything, I began to hunt for some 
other place whereon to lay the blame; felt very 
bitter toward the world in general, and less in- 
clined than ever to accept the terms society en- 
force upon women. 

“Why,” I thought, “if one hasa spark of 
honour, pride, ambition or independence, it is a 
great curse to bea woman. Yet it is also very 
sweet, sometimes,” I added, as I thought of the 
doctor’s tender words. — 

Then I fell to dreaming of what life might be 


+ with a man like him, strong and tender and true. 


One would be sure of rest, thought, and that 
would be so welcome. Why should I not take 
it? How did I know my husband was alive ? If 
he was, I, in all probability, would never see 
him ; and, oh, I was so wearied with this con- 
tinual struggles for bread. 

“ For shame, Gretchen Winthrop !’ whispered 
a voice deep down in my heart. ‘“ Have you so 
soon forgotten the husband you professed to 
love? Are you so fickle as to wish for every man 
who gives you a tender look or word? Would 
you dare enter an honest man’s home with a lie 
upon your soul? Think you that would bring 
the rest you crave ?” 

I kissed my child that night with a feeling 
akin to guilt, and when I lay down by her side 
the grey dawn was breaking; but I had fully 
resolved to tell Dr. Greyson the truth. 


* * * * . 


A week passed away, and the doctor had not 
called, nor had I seen him during the time. I 
began to think I had been a little hasty in my 
conclusions; that those few tender words he 
had spoken were called forth by time and place, 
and had'since been forgotten. I felt piqued and 
rather foolish, after my heroic resolves in regard 
to my duty. 

I sat musing upon this one afternoon, while 
my fingers were busily engaged trimming a 
dress for Nellie, who was building a church with 
some blocks. She was having a great deal of 
trouble to keep the blocks in an upright posi- 
tion. 

“Mamma, you build the steeple,’ she ex- 
claimed at length. ‘I can’t make it stay.” 

I had just stooped down upon the carpet to 
arrange the refractory steeple, when a merry 
voice exclaimed: , 
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«Ha, ha! So that istyour boasted industry?” 
and Dr. Greyson’s sister, Cora, walked into ‘the 
room. 

Cora Greyson was a beautifal:girl of ‘twenty, 
tall and well proportioned, ‘with large ‘ black 
eyes, sparkling with life and animation, a 
creamy complexion; full red:lips, and teeth like 
pearls. Her dark hair waved low over her fore- 
head, and was carelessly gathered with a comb 
in a single knot at the:back of: her head. Oora 
was kind-hearted and agreeable, full of life and 
fun, careless of consequences, and ‘inclined to 
be fast. 

“Well, I detlare, Mrs. ‘Wilbur;” ishe ex- 
claimed, “you ‘have turned that’ old Jawyer’s 
den into a regular ise, with your pictures 
and flowers and birds. Fhemeams of entrance 
is unsafe, however. Take miy word for itj»you 
will break your neck some day ascending that 
ricketty flight of stairs. I should certainly’ dis- 
continue the use of them. If they won’t build 
some better ones, substitute a:rope and pulley. 
I’m to be packed off next week ; gomg batk to 
London bag and baggage. Isn’t-it a shame, 
just asI have got acquainted with such’ a jolly 
set and am having sucha grand time? How- 
ever, Grey says Bradford is ruiming «me (be- 
tween ourselves, I don’t think all the blame 
ought to rest on Bradford), and that I shan’t 
stay here any longer. Lamigoing'to make'the 
most of my few remaining days, and have:made 
arrangements for a leap year party to come off 
to-morrow night. “White is to get up ‘the 
supper. Now what I want is you to play for 
us. Cannon owith his : viel, Ruby. with “his 
fiute, and you at the piano, just make capital 
music. It will give you quitea chance'to show 
your talent. What do youssay ?” 

I could see no objection ‘except mot .knowing 
what to do with Nellie. Cora settled that by 
saying she could come to her rooms and/stay 
with Susan Baker, who was going to remain 
there during Cora’s absence. «HNverything 
being arranged to her satisfaction, she ‘arose to 
go. 

“You see,” she remarked, “I am .bent upon 
captivating a certain haughty gentleman, who, 
I must own, has thus:far»remai inseusible 
to my charms.” 

“Who in the world could resist them?” I 
langhinely asked. ' 

“A very il+mannered: person;,of course,” an- 
swered Cora. “One who *bears the name of 
Winthrop. Almost a ‘stranger in these parts, 
and a great friend of Grey's. “What ‘is ‘the 
matter that you.are turning pale? .\Have you 
also met him, and lost your .precious little 
heart ?” 

“« Nonsense, Cora !” Treplied. “How can you 
be so absurd? I have never met your Mr. 
Winthrop,” at the same time*trying to recover 
my composure, which the mention of >that 
name had upset. 

“I don’t know whether to believe you or “not, 
you are stch asly puss. ' However, time will 
tell. Now I’m off. Goodbye! Take my 
advice about the stairs,” she called back 
merrily. 

In another moment she had turned .a corner 
and was out of sight. I was in a tumult of 
doubt and expectation the remainder of that 
no | and the next. In vain I tried to calm my- 
self. 

Beeause Cora had met a Mr.) Winthrop it! was 
no sign he was my husband,'I reasoned. There 
might be a dozen of that-mame in the city and 
none of them be he. Still I was restless and 
uneasy—could neither eat mor sleep, and 
waited with feverish anxiety for the night of the 
dance. 

It came at length. I took extra‘trouble with 
my dress; went to considerable expense’ for 
flowers, laces, ete. When I had completed my 
toilet, I fattered myself I looked unusually weil. 
Upon entering the room and seating myself at 
the piano, I determined to play oak had never 
played before. 

I think I suceeeded. The violin and ‘flute 
seemed to eatch at the inspiration, and take up 
their parts with an entire abandonment of the 
melody before them. I soom saw the pleased 





expression of the dancers as they glided around 
the room to the dreamy ‘rythm ofthe waltz or 
promenaded back and forth im the stately quad- 
rille. 

Cora Greyson ‘was among the brightest and 
gayest; brilliantly beautiful, and, without 
doubt, the belle of the evening. ‘I'searched the 
face of each gentleman as he passed, cting 
to discover Robert's familiar countenance. T'was 
just chiding myself for my foolish fancies, when 
I heard Cora exclaim : 

“‘“Mr. Winthrop, bring my shawl, please. I 
shall take cold with nothing over my shoulders 
after getting so heated.” 

My heart gave a great bound as a’ gentleman 
carefully, even tenderly; laid a bright woollen 
shawl over her ‘beautiful ‘shoulders. “Just then 
supper was announced, and, as he turned to‘ give 
her his arm, 1 stood ‘face ‘to face ‘with my 
husband! He did not recognise me, or’at least 
did not ‘appear’to do so. Cora gave me amerry 
little nod as she passed:as much as'to say : 

“You see I have him captivated at last.” 

This, then, was the meeting T had ‘hoped and 
dreamed of forfive years! is'the reunion I 
had looked forward'to. \ Idon’tthink FT ever felt 
so utterly deserted and alone in my whole life 
as at that moment. 

‘Mrs. Wilbur, shall:T take you into-supper ?” 
said the kind voice of Dr. Greyson’at my side. 

« Please take me home, doctor,” I replied. 
“T do not want any swpper.” — 

“Of course I will take’ you ‘home if “you wish 
it. "What is the matter? “You look very pale. 
Are you ill? It was very ‘thoughtless in 
Cora R ask you to play here to-night.” 

* “T¢ did not hurt me. “But I am'so tired! 
T want to go home. I wish I was ‘dead!’ I 
added, passionately. 

The doctor made no-reply, but, bringing my 
hat and ‘éloak,' I‘hurried' tnem on, and ‘taking 
his arm-we were soon in ‘the street, on our way 
to my rooms. We walked ‘the distance in 
silence, and with a kindly pressure’of ‘the hand 
‘he was about'to leave me at my’door, ‘when I 
exclaimed with ‘desperate determination : 

“ Come in, please. [ have'something I must 
and will tell you.” 

** Little one,” he replied, as we entered the 
room together, at the same'time placing his 
‘hand on my head ‘and cone ryperer back 
my ‘hair, “I am going to ask‘for a husband’s 
right to'share ‘your confidence.” 

“Oh, doctor,” I cried, with a shudder, 
“please don’t. You must not’ talc Hke' that.” 

“Why not?” he asked with a smile, bending 
down to kiss me. 

“ Because you must not,” FE réplied, ‘evading 
the kiss. ““I ought'notto listen to you. T know 
you will despise me; Iam sure I qtite despise 
myself. Oh, dear, I'am so veryunhappy. I 


never meant you should ‘talk ‘like this. Please |} you 


do ive me. .But—I ‘must tell ‘you—you 
must know that*your friend, Robert Winthrop, 
ismy husband, whom I have ‘seen to-night for 
the ‘first time in-five years.” 

It was over. - I had told‘him. 

«“Gretthen “Wilbur, or Winthrop, do you 
speak the truth?” demanded the. doctor ina 
stern voice, with a face white as my own. 

«f'do,” I answered, “as Heaven is my 
witness.” 

“How could that innocent face of yours hide 
so much ‘deceit? I had dreamed you were so 
different from other women—so mu¢h nobler 
and better. When I saw how uncomplainingly 
you toiled ‘day after day, far your 
strength, my was filled with a great pity 
for you, out of which grew the tenderest love 
man ever félt for woman.” 

“Oh, pray havea little mercy!” I oried, be- 
tween my sobs. ‘“How was I to ‘know ‘this 
‘would happen’? Do you suppose I had no 
motive for ne I practised, — 
give you-pain uld I’see my baby“want for 
food ? You ought to know, aswell as I, it is 
no easy thing for a woman to ‘take eare of her- 
self even at the ‘best. What do you suppose 
society, which barely tolerates a ‘woman. who is 
obliged to work, would do with a disearded wife ? 
How many pupils, think you, I should have 
to-day if it became known my husband ‘had left 


me? Hearme before you judge me so harshly,” 

And I repeated to him the story with which 
the reader is already familiar. “He listenej 
patiently until L had finished, and then replied 


sadly : 

**T. can’t blame you so much, Gretchen. You 
might shave told me, however. You knew | 
never would betray you, and you must have seen 
how very dear you were:tome.” 

“TI did begin toisee it,” I answered,:in-hurried 
tones .and with Deightened colour, .‘‘ but the 
wae was so. bright 1 hadn’t the courage to dis- 
pebjit.”’ 

“ What.do you mean, Gretchen?” asked the 
doctor, eagerly,-seizing both my.hands. 

“TI mean, Dr. Greyson,” I answered,-sadly, 
determined to take away all humiliation he 
may have felt at my conduct, * when we part 
to-night, all the sorrow will not lie upon your 


heart.” 
“Qh, my darling,” he cried, as his strong 
‘frame trembled. with the weight of suppressed 
assion, “ you-must, you shall be mine! Robert 
inthrop cannot love you as I love you, or he 
would not have left you, What need haye we 
to part? The world is wide.” 

And clasping me in his artis, he kissed me 
again and again. 

“The world is not wide enough to hold two 
guilty souls,” I replied, réleasing myself from 
his embrace, “nor -will love ever thrive when 
nourished upon sin. In a few years we should 
learn to hate each other, and loathe the bonds 
which bound us together. or this reason, if no 
other, we must go our separate ways.” 

The moon shone down upon the white, pained 
face of Dr. Greyson, as he bade me’good-bye 
that night, while’ my own was wet with bitter 
tears of crief, sorrow, and remorse. 

* * * * * 

Robert was seated in an easy-chair in my 
room, with Nellie perched upon iis ‘knee, while 
I sat ina low chair beside-tinem. Nellie was per- 
fectly charmed to have found her father, and 
Robert: was contented and happy only: when she 
was with him. 

“I am justas goodias Carrie Chase is:now ; I 
have:got a papa;” she-saiid. 

*« Poor child,” answered Robert. “You ought 
always to:have hada papa; [sometimes wonder, 
Gretchen,” ‘he added, turming toward me, “if 
you can ever:forgive: me for'the contemptible 
‘part which I have acted:” 

“We have both .shuch to forgive, dear 
Robert,” I answered,);in ‘a low tone; “but we 
Will:léet the past test, and we» will begin the 
future with brighter: hopes and better, aims.” 

«s Indeed) we will. \Iave/beem thinking, dear, 
we shduld.go back to ouroeld home. What say 
Pp” 


“I shotid.‘like at.above ail; things,” I -re- 


So -it' was settled. As I loaked at Nellie’s 
happy'face,and saw Robert's :peaceful counte- 
hance, I felt su ly thankful that, in my 
sorrow and great need of lové, J was:neverthe- 
less enabled toresist temptation. 

Although my. ievery thought is Joyal:to my 
husband, and I have no wish’ to be otherwise than 
Iam, I don’t think the void occasioned by that 
five years’ sepafation will ever be quite filled. | 
also feel that. im any ‘heart there-will always be 
one tender little spot which dees not belong to 
Robert. BR. N. 

aaa 


DAINTY EATERS. 


— 


A wenaceEnie elephant eats wboutone hundred 
ds of the best:tiniothy hay -every twenty- 
hours. Giraffes, cameis,zebras, and deer are 

also hay-eating amimais, bnt arenot soparticular 
in reference to its quality. asthe elephant. 5ea- 
lions have to be fed on ‘fish, usually fresh snd 
galt mackerel, each animal taking twelve 
‘fifteen to.each meal twice a day,and consummg 

ands of fish daily. 
Next in of delicate livers come:the polar 





bear, whose regular diet is breadsoaked in milk, 
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with fish now and'then for achance. The black 
bears are also given ‘bread, one hundred pounds 
being used daily. Vegetables of almost every 
sort are fed liberally to the different animals— 
cabbage, potatoes, carrots, onions, and turnips. 
The elephants are great cabbage eaters, in 
addition to their standard diet, shay. The 
girafies, singularly enough, are great ‘onion 
eaters, while the deer and goats, and animals of 
the cow species, eat carrots and.turnips and 
potatoes. Bran and oats.and»eorn, iare also 
liberally distributed—mostly onee or’ twice ia 
week—among the hay-eating animals. But the 
ourang-outang is the most dainty feeder of all, 
living on bread and honey, beef and. potatoes—a, 
diet alarmingly like that of humanity. 





FACETIZ, 





OFF HIS PERCH. 


Mastrr (who has been carefully explainine 
the use of the “hyphen”’): “ Now, boys, here 
I have written the compound word, ‘Bird’s- 
nest.’ Whats the use of this bar in the 
middle ?” 

Cuxver Bor: ‘ Please, sir, forthe birds .to 
roosht on, sir !” — Fun. 

a “jam.” 


Enerism Coor: ‘Have yowany Welsh name 
for jelly?” 
WeisH Coacnman: “ Yes, jelly!” —Fun. 
EEPORM IT ALTOGHTHER. 


Vicar {on his rounds, ‘to Radical-shoemaker, 
in deprecation of personal ‘avaricé): “As we 
know, Mr, ‘Wacksend, the earth is the Lord’s 
and the fulness thereof.” 
~ BR. S.: “Ape, aye, an’ itis bin 'so-too long.| 
‘But things ’li be different now.” —Judy. 

MORE MATRIMONY. 


“Pa, dear,” said the youthful Miss Pen- 
hecker, “what articles of apparel do husband 
and wife sometimes represent ?”’ 

Mr. Penhecker “gave it up.” 

“Weill, pa, dear,” said the youthful Miss P., 
“a muff and a. comforter ;.the husband,, you 
know, is the muff, the wife the comforter.” . 

Mr. Penhecker “ thought it out,” seriously,” 

—Judy. 
CHEAP WINE CHAT. 


(Scene: “The public-house, of the future. 
Tom, Dick; and Harry imbibing. Enter Bill.) 

Birt: “’Arf o’ Pommety, ‘miss, please. 
(Sees Tom.) ’Ullo! you ’ere? Wot?ll you 
’ave P” 

Tom: “Thanks ; Lain’t done what I’m drink- 
in’ yet. Prime stuff this ere Shater Margo. 
’Ad three toos of it since I,come in.” 

Dick: Oh, Shatter be ’anged! ‘There ain’t 
no strength.in it... (To barmaid.) Same agin 
of Amontylaydo, my dear. There ain’tnothing 
to beat Amontylaydo, unless it’s Lachryma 
Christy ; which I don’t-altogether ’old_with,.cos 
it sets acid.” 

Harry: “G@’on with yer Lachryma Christy! 
Don’t b’lieve you ever had none, It don’t run 
- anything above fourpence a pot with you, my 

oy.” 

Dick: “Oh, don’t it? I'll bet yer Clickers 
round on it,” 

Harry: “Not me. Who's to pay if you 
lose? You ain’t got the price o’ half a.quartern 
o’ Green Chatroose about yer, let alone Clickers 
round.” 

(hey fight. Landlord, whois serving alittle 
girl with ‘supper-claret in her own jug, jumps 
over bar, and quells disturbance as scene closes 


in.) —Funny Folks. 
A Swererpr’s-“ Taxes.’—A Ramoneur’s trade 
returns. —Fanny Folks. 


AFFILIATING AN ASTHETE. 


(Pilcox, a promising young pharmaceutical 
chemist, has modelled from memory an heroic 


group, in which Mrs. Cimabue Brown is repre- 
Scented as the muse of this, century, crowning 





Postlewaite and Mandle as the twin gods of its 
poetry and art.) 

Postrewatrr: “No idftiah theme has evah 
employed the sculptah’s chisel !” 

Mavp.e: “ Distinctly so. Only work on im 
this reverent ‘spirit, Mr.. Pil-ox, and ‘you will 
achieve the truly great!’ 

Mes. Cimapuze Brown: “‘Nay, you have 
achieved it! Oh, my young ‘friend, dovyou mot 
know that you are a heaven-born genius ?” 

Poor Piucox: “I do.” 

(Gives up his pestleand mortar, and becomes 
a hopeless nincompoop for life. —Punch. 

GET ouT! 

Tarr of swallowing a:peck of dirt, why, what 
of that? ‘Phere is an old lady of Mrs. J.’s 
acquaintance who in her lifetime has consumed 
a whole half-hundred ‘of coals. —dudy. 

WALTING.FOR THE HUSBANDS’ BOAT. 

First Fonp Lirrre Wire: “ My dear, how 
very sad you do look.” 

Srconp Wire: ‘Sad? 
don’t look*so very joyful.” 

CONSCIENTIOUS. 


Bus Conpuctor (declining a. tract. which was 
offered him -with his fare): “*Wery much 
obliged, mum, but we ain’t allowed to -take any 
perquisites, whatever, mum!” —-Punch. 


Nonsense! You 
—Judy. 





HOW CAN A WOMAN @ELL? 





Hye'teld me his love this morning, 
With his dear hand clasping mine, 

And he said ‘‘ Godspeed the dawning 
When, sweet, I call thee mine.” 

But my fond heart questioned softly, 
Though loving him true and well, 

Will his, love outhive all changes ? 
Ah! how:can a°woman ‘tell ? 


When the years shall bring their trials, 
And ‘the cares and the pains out- 


weigh 
The joys, in the little household, 
As cloudsamight obscure the diy, 
Will ‘the ‘hand ‘that -has ‘held mine 


As earnestly shield from sorrew? 
Ab! ‘how can a’ woman tell’? 


When the.silvery ‘thrends.are creeving, 
Through my tresses one by one ; 
When I lose my youth and beauty, 
As many a wife:has done ; 
Will his heart be mine as'truly 
As when in the flowery dell 
He gave me his trusted promise ? 
Ah! how:can a‘woman’ tell? 


I glance at. my sweetheart waiting, 
His eyes they are clear and. true ; 
«I -will love him,” my heart says, 
gladly, 
“I will trust him the wide world 
through.” 
I will be to him joy and comfort, 
I will all other wives exvel, 
I will keep him with love’s true 
magic— 
This much may a woman tell! 
M. A. K. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Pricrtzp Oyrsrers.—This is avery. excellent 
and old receipt. Strain the liquor off the 
oyster and put it on to boil; after it‘has boiled 
add the oysters; let them boil slightly; take 
them out ofthe liquor with a ‘strainer.and put 
them in a pan with cold waters strain thediquor, 


put in with ome hundred oysters, two teaspoon- | the 


fuls of cloves ; let it boil again, then take the 
oysters ont of the water, put them in a tureen, 


salt and pepper them—very little of the latter— 
and when the liquor boils pour it over the 
oysters; cover them; when cold add very lit«le 
vinegar, or to taste. These can be used as soon 
as cold, or can be kept forseveral days, and be 
just as good. 

BorueD Ham.—Wash the ham thoroughly 
and let it soak in plenty. of water, mixed with 
one pint of yeast, over night; boil fresh water, 
add one pint of yeast, and putin the ham to 
boil slowly; a wisp of new hay put into the 
bottom of the kettle mellows thetaste and keeps 
it from being burned. 

Watnur Cags.—One pound of flour, one 
pound of sugar, three-quarters of a'pound of 
butter, one and one-half pounds of raisins, one 
nutmeg, Six eggs,’ one wineglassfull of wine, 
two quarts of walnuts, (before cracked) ; bake 
in a quick oven. 

Losster CrogurrtTes.—Mince the flesh of a 
lobster to the size of small dice, season wit) 
pepper, salt, spices, and as much cayenne as will 
rest on the point of a trussing needle. Melt a 
piece of butter in asaucepan, mix withit atable- 
spoonful of “flout, then the lobster and som 
chopped parsley; moisten with alittle fish stoc:: 
until the mixture looks like minced veal; then 
stir into it-off the fire a couple of yolks of egg:, 
and put it by to get cold. When nearly so 
shape it into the form of corks, egg them, ant 
roll them in baked bread-erumbs, After the 
lapse of an hour egg and bread-crumb them 
again, taking ‘care to preserve theshape. After 
a little time fry them @ nice colour in hot lard. 


MISCELLANEOUDS. 





A Lartanprer will make three good meals of 
a tub of oleomargarine, .his.sife will take ti 
hoops for a crinoline, and the boys will usetine 
staves for*snow-shoes. «So you see, childre::, 
how a little oil will smooth the rugged edges oi 
life’s pathway. 

A Gaeman has (he asserts) discovered a 
method of extracting the soul of man or beast, 
and, making. it. imto a paste, with glycerine, 
administer doses, graduated aceording to cireum- 
stances,'so that he can make’a coward brave, or 
a hero'a pooltron at will. 

«‘TxE more shirtee ’Merican man get washee, 
more money: Chinaman makeé,” is the way an 
almond-eyed Philadelphia laundryman trans- 
lates’ ‘“ Cleanliness is next to, godliness.” 

AntuovueH the abolition of flogging in hex 
Majesty’s fleet cannot ‘become for some time a 
statutory fact, yet flogging in the navy to all 
intents and purposesis abolished, and it is under- 
stood by captains of ships that any seaman 


by the lash is to be subjected to another form 
of punishment. Anintimation'tothis effect has 
been sent out from the Admiralty within tho 
last. few days. 

Prince Arperr Vieror of Wales is to 
undergo the usual course of training.as a cadet 
at the Royal Military Academy, and itiis th: 
wish of the Prince of Wales that; when qualified, 
an active commission in the army shall be give. 
to him. 

Tue ‘new Post-Office-Order ‘notes, which, 
beginning at a shilling, for which the charge is 
a halfpenny, go on up to.£2, is'to come int> 
force on the Ist-of: October. ‘It‘is expected that 
not only will it, prove. an immense convenienc:, 
but..also a considerable source of revenue, ‘a: 
therisk of small remittances will now be reduce t 
to a minimum. 

A youne man jhas hadia woman's -tooth 
grafted into his’jaw. and now every time he 

a millinery shop that tooth fairly aches 
to.drag him up.to the window. 

“My-wife,” remarked a prominent manu- 
facturer, “never .attends.auctions. She went 
once, and sesing a friend at:the site side of 

room, nodded politely, laeentedel the 





auctioneer knocked down .a patent cradle, and 
asked her where she wished it delivered. 


convicted by court-martialof oifeaces punishab! > 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Nep.—Catarrh is often cured by simply snuffing up 
the nose occasionally a little table salt. 

Rosamonp K.—See No. 836. 

W. R.—Clarionet makers: John Ford, 159, Devonshire 
Street, Cambridge Road, E.; Joseph Wallis, 133, Euston 
Road, N.W. 

Wuirte Ross.—You say you are in love with a young 
lady, but dare not speak to her. Really, it would not be 
advisable to ask us or any other gentleman to make love 
for you. If you are so very shy write a declaration of 
love to the lady. 


N. E. R.—Having committed yourself so gravely, there 
are only two courses for you toadopt. The most worldly 
one would be to ignore No. 1 entirely, and treat as slander 
anything he might say; but the wisest course, in our 
opinion, would a to acquaint your mother or father with 
the circumstances, and be guided by her or his advice. 

Czasar S.—Your advertisement dated from Cape Town 
was inserted in due course, but, we believe, was not re- 
sponded to. 

A. D.—To remove sun freckles, make a lotion composed 
of a chloride of ammonium, one drachm; spring water, 
one pint; lavender water, two drachms; apply with a 
sponge two or three times a day. 

J. F.—The following is a good receipt: Sulphur, forty- 
five grains; acetate of lead, went grains ;. glycerine, 
half an ounce; water, ten ounces; mix. Rub on night 
and morning with a sponge, and the hair should be well 
brushed afterwards. 

Anwyiz.—An advertisement in one of the daily 
might prove of service to you. Your handwriti 
quite good enough, and would probably give sati 
tion. 

Avevstvs.—We know of no biography of the person 
mention 

Mary. —Uniess you do yourself an injustice in stating 
the case; you attempted to deceive your husband in a 
matter about which you knew he had a good deal of feel- 
ing. It was natural for him to be indignant at what you 
had done. You should remember the old lines; 


“ Oh, whata tangled web we weave, 
When first we practice to deceive !”” 


Susan.—It would make no difference to what port or 
from what port the vessel wassailing. Your c would 
be entitled to the same rights of citizenship as though it 
were born at home. The wife of your sister-in-law’s 
brother would not be a relative of yours. 

Caoutcnouc.—l. A cable’s length is the length of a 
ship’ s cable, usually 120 fathoms, or 720 feet. A knot is 
a division of the log line, serving to measure the rate of 

a vessel’s motion. e number of knots whicn run off 
ion the reel in half a minute shows the number of 
miles a vessel sails in an hour. Hence, when a vessel 
goes eight miles an hour she is said to goeight knots. 2. 
A league in England is equal to three geographical miles. 
The German league contains four geographical miles. 

T. W. H.—The name of the Emperor of Austriu au 
King of Hun is Franz Joseph I. ; King of oo 
Christian IX. ; Se Belgium, Leopold IL. ; ; Emperor 
of Germany, “Wihe King of Bavaria, Ludwig IL.; 
King of Wurtemberg, ‘kan I.; Emperor of Russia, 
Aloinhte II.; of Saxony, Albert I.; Kin, of 
Italy, Humbert I.; King of Spain, Alfonso xu; ing 
of Sweden and Norway, Il.; King of Greece, 
Georgius I.; King of Portugal, Louis I.; Sultan of 
Turkey, Abdul-Hamid II.; President of France, Fran- 
cois Paul Jules Grevy. 


Bona Fipe.—We object, on ciple, to crushing out 
any honest love that fills the Weart "ta overflowing, and 
we are surprised that a man of your resources does not 
see am alternative. The lady decline your offer; or 
she may engage herself to you, 2, henge not wish to leave 
her mother for two or three.years; or she may accept 
you =a approve ps el ambition, and you mInay put your 
heads together and devise some way of carrying out the 
objects of which both approve, without any serious in- 
convenience ; or she may marry you and help you in con- 
quering 3 your troubles and achieving your ambition. We 
do not, therefore, see any absolute necessity for dropping 
the law studying or dropping the lady. 


Pp 





MarGueriTE and Biusx Ross, two friends, would like 
to correspond with two young gentlemen. ‘Marguerite 
is ey ee fair, blue eyes, tall. Blush Rose is 
eighteen, brown Teernad medium height, dark, of a loving 
fa sition ents must be between twenty-two 

rt Soepenn a good-looking, of a loving disposition, 


D. W. D. and M. K. T., two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two youn ladies with a view to matrimony. 
D. W. D. is twenty- medium height, dark, & loving 
brown hair and eyes, fond of home and music. 
is twenty-one, fond of music and dancing, loving, dark, 
brown hair and eyes, 


THE COMPLAINING ORE. 


One day, amid the din and noisy clash 
Of yon er forge, whose ers ceaseless clash, 
Whogee rolling fires flame in oe awful glow 
And fearful rage, as attendi 'yclops”’ throw 
Jato their ton 4 depths the he “me ore— 
Those fiery depths that with such horror roar— 
One day was heard a plaintive cry and — 
From one : piece of ore, which had 


In haste aside, and scarce its oe poe known. 
Fine master heard the strange and sad comment ; 
In deep attention soon his ear was bent. 


* Oh, master, I am weary with lying here, 
Uncouth and rude, as still I must appear 
To all who chance my ru form to see, 
With not one charm for t who gaze on me. 
As here I view my low and abject state 
How cruel seems my harsh and bitter fate ; 
Compelled this humble place to keep, and pine 
In sloth and et with the power to shine 
Forth on the world in deeds as great oo rare 
As brightest steel did ever hope or 
Oh, master, I would be a two-edged sw 
That in the warrior’s hands would flash, * to- 


wards 
Which all oo gaze, while still with blows of 


I should ¢ cut down the wrong, protect the right, 
Flash on the world the ever-glorious rays 
Of light and truth, and in their golden blaze 
Roll the shades of error and of wrong, 
bet Sh er the world their sway have "hela so 
mg.” 


. Aad Sceviguttmny to the fexcassid.tecy bed” 
A = way an’ 
Of aoe wing furnace, in ieining awful blast 
of felting heat, the’ ergot ore he cast, 
« ETom which came forth at once the jercing ery, 
Oh, master, save me, save me, or I die! 
Not this, my master! Oh, I meant not this! 
These flames like serpents’ tongues around me 


Oh, from the tortures of these rolling fires 

Save me—oh, save, ere yet my soul expires! 

Restore me to my former humble lot ; 

suena low its — —_ will I mumur not, 
again to lofty hopes aspire, 

If safe removed from torments of of this fire.” 


** Peace, be still!”” the master’s voice exclaims. 
“A two-edged sword, whose blade with lightning 


flames, 
Before whose flash shall wrong and error flee, 
And light and truth awake—such wouldst thou 


be. 
And such thou shalt; ’mid allthis fiery pain 
Leads on the way by which that state to gain, 
And only through these ever- g fires 
Canst thou attain to all thy fon es 
These rolling flames, that madly round thee toss 
And fiercely burn, shall purge a’ thy dross. 
And shall remove thy deepest stains, 
And purify the steel that still remains. 
When in the furnaces fervid, glowing heat 
Thine hour is past, then when yon hammers beat 
= thou proceed, and, ‘neath their awful 
blow: 
Crushed’ thou shall be, yet find, ’mid all thy 
woes, 
Sust: power thy deepest pangs to bear, 
Though faith and hope seem sunk in dark de- 


spair 
Thought erushed thy form, yet still shalt thou be 
rne 
To yonder grinding wheels, where racked and 
torn 


Thou still shalt be, until, from all this pain 

And fiery anguish, "thou shalt at 1 h attain 

The form and beauty that thy wish desired— 

The tomes strength, in two-edged sword re- 
qui 


The moral by this simple fable taught 
Will plain appear upon a moment’s ween - 


S. S. and C. W., two seamen in the Royal - : —s 

like to correspond with two young ladies. 8. 

trenty three, light hair, blue eyes, of a loving  iigpouk 

tion. .is twenty-three ee, dark hair, hazel eyes, and 

loviig. Bas Bapontests must be fond of home and children, 
ookin: 


Daniel, etek Sky medium height, dark, would like 
to correspond with a young ef with a view to matri- 
mony. Respondent must Ms, good-looking, fond of music, 
tall, of a loving dispositio 
W. D., twenty-five, toni meothen height, would lize to 
d with a young lady with a view to matrimony. 
Respondents must be about twenty, good-looking, dar: 
fond of music. ’ 


oo 


Epwin C., twenty-one, grey eyes, dark, of a loving dis. 
sition, would like to correspond with a young lady. 
dent must be about nineteen, good-looking, tall, 


“oe .. G., twenty-two, brown hair, hazel eyes, medium 
height, dark, fond of homeand music, would like to corre. 
spond with a young lady about eighteen, loving, good. 
looking. 

Sam and Jonny, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies. Sam is nineteen, fair, grey eyes. 
John is twenty, dark, -looking. Respondents must 
be good-looking, of a loving disposition, fond of home 
and music, fair. 

G. 8S., twenty-four, tall, of a loving we, would 
like to correspond with a young lady with a view to 
matrimony. 

W. N. and G. G., two seamen in the eo ‘a oo 7 
bart to ‘correspond with two young . 

ov “ny ae, of a loving disposition, fair, 
foot lokisy n= age music. G. G. is twenty-three, 
en , 


peer and Pouty, two friends, would like to corre. 
= with two young men. Aurora isnineteen, fair, fond 

home and music. Polly is nineteen, tall, fair, fond of 
home and music. Respondents must be about "twenty, 
dark, medium height. 

Cora and Ametia, two friends, would like to corre- 
—, with two young men with a view to matrimony. 

ra is twenty-one, brown hair, dark eyes. Amelia is 
fair, hazel eyes, good-looking, fond of music. Respondents 
must be between nineteen and twenty-two, fond of home, 
ving. 

N. D. and D. U., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men. N. D. is em yg > ium 

me, hazel eyes, D. U. is 
twenty-one, thorough] domesticated, dar ark ae eyes, 
fond of home and m, fair. Respondents must be 
between twenty-two ‘ana "echliy-dee = medium height, 
fond of music, 

Exiza and Gronarz, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen with a view to matri- 
mony. Eliza -one, -looking, fond of 
— and dancing. ie is twenty, fond of home 
and children, tall, domesticated. 

MapeE.ine and Maung, two friends, ' would like to corre- 

nd with two tlemen with a view to matrimony. 

adeline is twenty-two, of a loving disposition, fond of 

hoine, domesticated, tall, fair. Maude is nineteen, loving, 
tall, fond of home and children. 

E.izaBetTH, seventeen, fair, brown hair, hazel eyes, 
medium height, fond of music, would like to correspond 
with a young man about twenty. 

Crara and Attcz, two friends, wish to correspond with 
two men with a view to matriniony. Clara is 
twenty-four, tall, dark, brown hair, hazel eyes, fond of 
home and chil good-looking. ice is twenty-one, 
— height, fair, “light brown hair and eyes, good- 


ComMUNICATIONS RECEIVED : 


JENNIE is respontied to by—Alfred, tall, dark hair, 
grey eyes, of a loving aun 

CHARLES by—Emily, eteen, dark hairand eyes, of a 
posatt puen, aM i Ton fomiat & of home and music, medium 


— Sore J., twenty-two, dark hair, blue eyes, 
fond of home. 

CiarE by—Edward, eighteen, tall, dark, fond of music 
and dancing, loving. 

Jor by—Jessie, eighteen, tall, dark. 

Geratp by—Jennie, twenty-one, of a loving disposi- 
tion, blue eyes, fair, tall. 

GrorGE by—Annie, twenty, tall, dark, brown hair, grey 
eyes, and of a loving disposition. 
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